.... if* 

Historical, mira d 


1784 treaty sign 


.by FRANK YUUfsG . 
st^rr w-urr . 

'i^e historical miracle n( 
1<<il.ti?aliuii lAiy is lliiil it 
happened at r.U; but far else*' 
'.'iiwly uTival of n cvu[j!e u: ' 
• Ccngr essjoiml delegatus, we • 
sS -riii!tir si■ H V rH-si-tyJiMiip 
* Vk I leva luica. cr Ur liJn by 
i* now in feu l well — as Sir 
., ffinstnn Oorckiri oust* 
I'lTKleTjtlid — '■ U.' aCtkitlg btC 
•/- own indoiiuiidui<c-u af the. 

I! ill Lu* I kolvnlas.'' 

lilt rjiotilcrii on Jon. 13, 
ITSt was :he 3sme on that 
... has (AWni ltd tvvr since 
" anon-' U.S. Cungreiimem 
^ in the far o ui an n ■•ixsrUirii.' 
2 tstic; many weren’t thee. 

In til? mesr.tLna, tl.sn.jjJi 
1!t» slsai/tiriif liiid halted wiii 
’// Lord . Cun-jV-ellis' Ep.iss 
Si!?iyii,:!i*i‘ at Yorklowii and 
. a, i<rov : sional tiesiy had 
already been raiiiiec;, tl.$. 


•ItuyaJ Kavy'iyet stem tin-. 
piitrrJ nfishnre. and British: 
Irucps still uccoyied New 
Xoi'k City. . './. 

• With tkt* provisional'/ 
•ti'Oiity — actraily ail' sjv; ' 
rtuali e e-pen ding- . : .- 

— in effect, the ' /'• 
ps-riol Lrisoetitt?. at a peak:. •/ 
Vie prisvie is Dexter, was 
rapidly winding down to -Is -, 
prewar level! 1'VBrybc-Gy'* 

; was 1 going home. liidfcotl, _ / 1 
even at the height of the war, ’ n , 
.Congress /.never ODald 
’muter msj.y 'more than 

• !i,li!i:i n ien i in der sums at ar.y *.. 
ore line, and rveords shu> 
that. al. llio^t selfsame. ’ 
hiyit'.erts, there always. ." 

f were mo re- American / ; 
v.iJuKcers scrying >. Drit:vJi ,v . 
ur.iJjnfl ll..i:i liter* were ui.$‘ 
toe Conlincr.lal Army or hit 
. vsu u»u iotai militia units, y 
’I he pcipl was that chinas ‘ 


wore not really, sa Jtlueh an 
armistice as * itangerdjs • 
hang-fire. ScracUii|ig.. idSl . 
11ALJ to lx dune; r - V 
V/kat actually was ^usiCk. : 
an?. Weil, as Jtio'-tit-n*], llte.. 
K.-vti.yn Redcoats were still • 
tir.atT arms, in Air tflgth, in’ 
New Ycrk. i : In the .crow 
A m uric a u ’capita],. 
1'ljiadelphia; men ui the . 
powerful • • P^niisylvarjis • ; 
militia had mutinied- over:; 
Vie MMitver of back’pay .-•• 
which ’ ia why ■' many. 
Americans preJerred the ' 
Dr.tisJi Army —arid, with 
rift nr.tr. and fined bayonets, • 
i ji reumloii the lilale llMise-. 


Contfress dill led' .'and 
ddhed. the deadline Canie 
and. went,.. .the d^l«a^.t«* i 
ventured out 'of tha biutdir^ ' 
very cautiously iiavliig done 


r nrtkin^/a.'id nothing.-ovas .? 

dans, ‘ upasl train/ noisy 
c.ilr.;i.ls. , : 'llie; .. troops.- 

hjvtvor. h.'au.tnaauwljOe •• 

• rccNi oVi-r II .2 .city's'-ar- : 

senaJe,-harraeb-. and satud - i 

■ ^rliJ! try.pieces, ft link news-7^ 
' cf the impending arrival uf ^ 

i'G'en. V/asiu.iirfaVi liiirjval/'tc;//; 
break it up. The rbpkador.y; 

; o left t'cr ’.iic Brrluii linps ar.d ’ ;j 
; • sai.cr.uy y*. in-Uindc.v ar.d. 
f-? Congress'* we :jl iy Prineaturi, 

/' N..).-, .haying * bad’ quite, 
o', si .c m/'t 'of.‘ l he Cily. -iif 
.;*• linlheilVtjova..’; . 

When u?ri: j:$]blH Kelf(ltiCoS' ■. 

■ Tinally begnn arriving 

. lAnnapolis weobv Uilcj’. ii.'fer/;/ 

• more weeics of parochial 
lings I mg over iUci rfioi jo or it }' 
Jtiotlmg p^ace. lliorc ap : .. 
pftqi t:! .• Cfojg|i.. to.')io’*I,. r 

>. Washi.ngtyp^pAUJii^iW.flnvl 
Dcu,^i..btc fjo^ti.cyijti fcr.^ 
wc:kinj qaurura... 
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. iwv ... ~— 

v ." A Bicentennial Patriotic Pro —7 
‘gram b being p!anned-.-forthe.- 
^ 4th of July in Marlinton^-, *v jL j 

\ Bicenteooial in Hillsboro' 

*"V> Alter listening to-"an • inspir- v 
..^ing .. Revolutionary 5 War 3 ong :. 
V^eatitled' '‘The Battle ou.Treo- - 
'"'Hillsboro’s -Biceo fcenniai- 
1 Comm i t tee -. h begs n- - to j p 1 a n- a =. 
splendid -. program for-;-1976. ‘ 
A colorful. parade,, top-notch 
lecture aeries-, (including a sea— 
■sion devoted to the history of 
’Hillsboro), Bicentennial Com¬ 
munity-Picnic and an old-fash¬ 
ioned crafts demonstration day. : 
at the Pearl 3. Buck Birthplace . 
Museum --are several of the- 
events being planned* ■ y f - . 

For the celebration.' Mrs. A.' 

E. (Louise) McNeel and David 
H. Corcoran -. were named 
. General Chairman andSecre- 
tary, respectively. Other chair- 
tjnen and their committees are 
'aa follows: Edgar-Starka- Pa--; 
rude Committee,--- Johnny B*- : 
Hi]I-Crafts. A. S., McNeei-Lo- ' 
'cal History,- Pastor and- Mrs. .' 
Jack - Arbuckle-dinner,.. Law¬ 
rence Workman-Clean-up, fix¬ 
up. and David H. Corcoran- .1 
Publicity and Lecture Series. • 


According- to Corcoran* the 1 
J. Bicencannial presents a rare op— 

■" portunity for - uniting the | 

- people of Hillsboro*. “We can 
grow dc*w?,“ he said,..“by db- 
covering. together and identify-, .j 

• vng with our rich hbtory.". 

P Concurring, Edgar Starks said: 
:V-:*;Otir committee =- invitee .the- - 
;• people and dubs to participate -. 
i - in order to make 1976 our great 
■ est year yet.'' Louise Mcbi eel 

- announced that Mayor Johnny 
Kinnison and the Town Coun- j 

. cil were also supporting the pro- ‘i 
; jecL The Mayor b said to be ' 
“enthusiastic 7 ' about tha pros- ■ 

.: peer of Hilbboro being named . 
as a “3icentannial City,”. - 
The first planning meeting 
. wa3 held on last Monday night \\ 
February 23 at the home of j 
Mr. and Mrs. .A*. E* McMeeh .! 
Refreshments were served- aft- 1 
«r the meeting. -s:-. ^ 

■ To volunteer for service on a ' 1 
committee, or for further ii^or* : 
mation contact either Louise 1 
McNeel at 653-4314 or David ; 
H. Corcoran at 653-4430, or I 
anyone of the committee chair- j 
men listed*above.- --A — '-‘J 




; pocAhontas times 

! ' (Page 2) 

! PubJi*b«d every Tfiu«d»7 *«•>* 
the last week of the year, 
iintared ' at: the Pest Office at Mar- 
>inton, Want Virginia. 2496-4, aa 
. acoml clue matter. •---■>* 

j auaaCKipnoN CHAKGfsi _ 
In Pocmbontae Coont 7 J4.00 a year. 
ttlaavhM* J5.U0 a year, in advance. 
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Origins of the Episcopal . 
Church in Madison Parish, 
Pocahontas County, 

West Virginia 'tf. 

by George J. Cleaveland 

Madison Parish ; 

The Diocese of West 
Virginia was formed of :■ 
parishes which prior to- 
1878 were within the Dio¬ 
cese of Virginia. A parish is 
an ecclesiastical unit within 
the structural organization 
of the diocese. In the 
Diocese of Virginia and of 
West Virginia a parish is an 
area of land in which the 
members of the church 
dwell, marked off from 
other similar areas by 
metes and bounds., A min¬ 
ister and. Vestry have eccle¬ 
siastical responsibility for 
the work and well-being of 
the church in their parochi¬ 
al area. Before the creation ■ 
of the Diocese of West • 
Virginia the annual council 
of the Diocese of Virginia 
created Madison Parish co- , 
terminous with the bound¬ 
aries of Pocahontas County. 
The parish was named for 
the Rt. Rev. James Madi¬ 
son, P.D., first bishop of- 
the Diocese of Virginia, 
who was also president of 
the College of William and 
Mary,/ and Minister of 
James City Parish. The 
Episcopalians of Pocahon¬ 
tas County are members of 
Madison Parish and the 
Episcopal churches in Poca¬ 
hontas County are churches 
of Madison Parish. Madi- j 
son Parish was one of the ; 
founding parishes of the i 
Diocese of West Virginia of -> 
the Protestant Episcopal , 
Church... . ___ j 


Pocahontas Uounty 

By Act of the General 
Assembly of the Common¬ 
wealth of Virginia, March 

1821, the county of Poca¬ 
hontas was created. It was 
formed of land taken from 
the counties of Bach,: Pen¬ 
dleton, and' Randolph. 
Three years later sixty 
square acres of land taken 
from Greenbrier County 
were: added to Pocahontas 
county; Huntersville: was 

. . - ...; ;. >< _ 
birthday. I broke him in in 
the log woods when he was 
just a boy. ; 

There is an old man at 
Huntersville, L., guess he 
doesn’t want his age told. 
He is the man that killed 
the twenty eight pound 
turkey last fall. I believe 

Charley is older than me. 

made the county seat.' The! 
first court met March :5, 

1822. ■ - 

In his History of Poca¬ 
hontas County the Rever¬ 
end Wm. T. Price, D.D., 
has indicated that twenty-.- 
one years before the forma-■ 
tion of the county some 152- 1 
people inhabited the entire -j 
region but by 1830, or nine: j 
years after the formation of i 
the county, it had a popula- j 
tion of 2,542. The -Warm ! 
Springs-HuntersviUe Turn-1 
pike was completed about , 
1838, the Staunton-Park-j 
ersburg Turnpike which' 
crossed the upper part of. 
the county was built about 
1842, the Lewisburg-Mar- : 
linton Turnpike was located 
about 1854 and the Hut- 
tonsville-Marlin’s Bottom 
road was completed about 
1856. The creation of these 
roads made easier the min¬ 
istrations of the Episcopal, 
Methodist, and Presbyte¬ 
rian clergy to the members- 
of their respective church¬ 
es, as well as to all others 
who would avail themselves 
of their services. At this 
period, as will be seen from 
the recital of later facts, a j 
spirit of mutual assistance 
and Christian charity exist-, 
ed among the ministers of; 
all three churches. , g 


The Clover Lick Fort •’- r 
%•;. As pioneer settlers-enter- 
ed the- territory- of - what 
became Pocahontas county 
they built forts for. their 
protection against Indian 
attack. One such fort was 
Warwick's Fort, built on 
the land of Jacob Warwick 
in the region of Dunmore 
and Greenbank. The fort 
derived its name from its 
builder, Major Jacob War¬ 
wick. He had served in- 
Dunmore's War in 1774. ‘ 
He purchased the Clover 
Lick land from the Lewises ■ 
arid built a large house at i 
Clover Lick. Both the Warm *.i 
Springs Fort and the Fort at i 
Clover Lick were command- ’ 
ed by Col. Andrew Lock- i 
ridge during the Revolution 1 
from 1777 to 1779. Col. | 
Lockridge fought at the j 
Battle of Pt. Pleasant in 
Dunmore’s War under Col. 
Charles Lewis, and after his ' 
death under Col. Wm. 
Fleming. Clover Lick was 
an important place along 
the route from Maryland 
and Pennsylvania to what 
was then the Virginia coun¬ 
ty of Kentucky. 

Early Services of the Church 
Shortly after the settle¬ 
ment of the county, ..clergy 
of the Methodist, Presby¬ 
terian and Episcopal 
Churches held services in 
Pocahontas County. We do 
not know when those first, 
Episcopal ministers came i 
or where they held ser¬ 
vices. The Rev. Dr. Price, 
History of Pocahontas 
County, page 596-, has writ¬ 
ten that for many years 
services were held in thei 
court house and then after -I 
the Academy was built i 
(1842) Episcopalians,, as ; 
well as Methodists and j 
Presbyterians worshipped i 
there. He further states 
that after the Presbyterian * 
Church was built in Hunt¬ 
ersville in 1855, all denom¬ 
inations used it for pur¬ 
poses of worship. Bishops 
Moore and Meade in pass¬ 
ing from Warm Springs 
into the Western part of 
what was their diocese may 
well have paused in Hunt¬ 
ersville seeking their peo¬ 
ple, as they did elsewhere 
in what is now West Virgin¬ 
ia, and finding some- ad¬ 
ministered unto them. It 
may be that the ministers of 
Bath county ministered in 
Pocahontas County as we 




know of record that the' 
Rev. R. H. Mason, minister 
of the Warm Springs, 
Church did prior to 1869. 

, Driscol,riv..: 

■ ■' In. 1869 the Rev.' R. Hi? | 
Mason reported to the 
Council, of the Diocese of 
Virginiathat he-had visited! 
Pocahontas County in 1868-; 
and that he had made prior 
visits , to the church- i 
people there. As he came tor} 
Pocahontas;County he-. •• 
traveled over the Warm -] 
Springs-Huntersville Piker} 
and came first to Driscol.'»I 
The first recorded work of 
the. Episcopal-.Church .be-4 
gan in the home .of “a: 
zealous family 5’ in Driscol^) 
That family was the Lock4 j 
ridge family. ,,Lancelot, 
(Lanty) Lockridge and his, 
wife, the former Miss Eliza-}, 
beth Benson ,»>, established *> 
their home on a farm in the 
locality soon called Driscol 
and now Minnehaha. 
Springs. Both Bishop Whit¬ 
tle and Bishop Peterkin -j 
record their gratitude fop, j 
the hospitality shown them* j 
by that “zealous family- 
and both record holding ' 
services of worship in their j 
home.- .| 

The children of Mr. and j 
Mrs;' Lancelot 'Lockridge j 
were,- Andrew, "Matthias-:-' 
Lancelot (Lanty), Jamas T’.,h 
Elizabeth, Nelly, /Harriet, 
Rebecca, and Martha. 

Colonel James T..'Lock- 
ridge, son of fylr. and Mrs.. 
Lancelot Lockridge, (thi 
pioneer fany.'y) was a prom¬ 
inent man yin his day. Dr. 
Price records that he was 
colonel ofythe 127th Virgin¬ 
ia Militia/ a member of the 1 
house of Burgesses, a mer- \ 
chant„magistrate and sher- i 
iff, and both the Journals of. j 
the Diocese 1 of Virginia and ! 
the. History of the Diocese 
of West Virginia by Bishop i 
Peterkin show that he was a ! 


vestryman and warden-of j 1 
the parish and also a dele- 
gate from Madison Parish, ) 
Pocahontas County to the , 
special conference of cleri.- ; 
cal and law delegates which-; 
brought about the separa-J 
tion of . the Diocese of-J 


Virginia and the creation of 
the Diocese of West Virgin¬ 
ia. In his home Bishop 
Whittle and Bishop Peter.- 
kin and the Rev,-Mr. Ma¬ 
son held the services of the. 
church for him,- and his-j 
family. T 

• Col. James T.TLockridgeJ 
married Miss Lillie Moser-] 
of South Carolina and they,-} 
lived at the LockridgeJ 
homestead at Driscol. Their } 
, children were; Horance M: ; 
Lockridge of Huntersville-, 
Florence (Mrs. James W„ ' 
Milligan of Marlin ton), J.. v 
B. Lockridge,. M.D., of.; 
Driscol (now Minnehaha 1 
Springs), and Mrs. L. W. 
Herold. In later years, after 
her husband's death, Mrs. 
James T. Lockridge made, 
her home in Marlinton with • 
her daughter, Mrs. James 
W; Milligan. Mrs; ?James’ 
T. Lockridge was a delight- 
ful Christian lady and the ) 
writer of these lines, when} 
a young minister in Poca- j 
hontas County, conducted 
her funeral service, and - ) 
read the Words of Commit¬ 
tal from the Book of Com-] 
mon Prayer as her remains ! 
were interred in the family.’ 
cemetery at Driscol. i 

.. As has been . indicated. 
Miss Florence., Lockridge 
became the wife of Mr. 
James W.. Milligan of Mar¬ 
linton. Their children were 
Mabel and Lillie Milligan.. 
Mrs. Milligan and her 
daughters were members 
of the Episcopal Church. 
Miss Mabel Milligan be¬ 
came the wife of Calvin W. 

Price, Editor of the Poca¬ 
hontas Times, member and 
Elder in the Marlinton 
Presbyterian Church • and 
son of the late Rev. and 
Mrs. Dr. Wm. T. Price. 
After many years of work 
and worship in the Marlin¬ 
ton Episcopal Church, Mrs. 
Calvin Price transferred to 
the Marlinton Presbyterian-; 
Church to join her husband : 
in the work to which he was ! 

- deeply committed. - 1 


I 


As has been previously-; 
indicated services of the- 
Episcopal Church were 
held in the home of Col., 
and Mrs. James T; Lock¬ 
ridge, As St. Paul wrote to 
Philemon concerning ‘ The 
church that is in thy house ’ * 
so “in the church which 
wastin that faithful house’'./ 
at Driscol the Episcopal 
Church began its entrance i 
and t life in ' Pocahontas i 
County. At the head oi the i 
list of wardens and vestry j 
men of Madison Parish j 
Pocahontas County, ’’which i 
includes the names of C. P. 
Bryan, M.D., John Ligon, \ 
M.D., Samuel B. Lowry, j 
James W. Warwick, H. M. ! 
Lockridge, W. C. Gardner, .; 
R. S. Turk, Blake King. J. 
W. Hill, Dwight Alexander, J 
M. E. Pugh, and Edward 
Wilson stands that of . Col. 
James T. Lockridge of Dris¬ 
col. 

Visitations of the Bishops 
and Ministrations of the 
Clergy of the Diocese of 
Virginia in Pocahontas - .' 
County before the Forma- I 
tion of the Diocese of J 
West Virginia 
We have no record to. 
prove that either Bishop { 
Moore, Bishop Meade, or j 
Bishop Johns ever visited j 
Pocahontas County. How-j 
ever Bishop Meade report-] 
ed to the Diocesan Council 1 
(May 11, 1861) that.he had; 
visited all the churches in 
Western Virginia. On July 
25, 1861 Bishop Johns re¬ 
ported “Accompanied by 
the Rev. R. H. Mason I 
entered on a visitation and 
missionary tour in. the 
counties of Bath, Green¬ 
brier, and Monroe.” The 
Rev. Mr. Mason was the 
minister in charge of the 
churches in Bath county 
and the entrance into 
Western Virginia from Bath 
county was along the Warm i 
Springs-Huntersville Pike, 
from Huntersville to Mar- - 
linton and thence to Lewis- : 



burg,; Greenbrier county > 
(along the Lewis burg-Mar' 1 , 

bnton Pike.) If would ap-' 
pear therefore that in 1861 
xMr. Mason, and the Bishop 
stopped in Driscol and in 
Huntersville,, held services 
there, and then went on 
down to Greenbrier Coun-j 
ty. It is a recorded fact/ 
however, that the Rev. Ry 
H. Mason reported to the 
Council of the Diocese of 
Virginia that , prior, to 1868 j 

he had made several visits ) 
to Pocahontas County. Hel 
also reported “Pocahontas ) 
is a very interesting field.’’ ! 
Bishop Whittle “reported | 
that on September 12, \ 
.1869, after preaching in j 
Warm Springs he had visit¬ 
ed Pocahontas County with! 
the Rev. Mr. Withers andi 
the Rev. Mr. Mason to keep 1 
an appointment in Hunters-1 1 
ville scheduled for the thir¬ 
teenth. On arrival he found 
the appointment changed 
to a place fifteen miles 
distant (Dunmore) and that 
there were no candidates 
for confirmation. Therefore 
he remained in Hunters¬ 
ville with Mr. Withers visit¬ 
ing among the people and 
that the Rev. Mr. Mason 
went on and preached (at I 
the changed appointment.) ) 


This is the first recorded ■ 
"visit of an Episcopal Bishop 
to Pocahontas County. The 
visit was productive, 
v ■ In .1870 the Rev. Mr. i 
Mason was able to report 
that.he had been holding 
services in 1869 with regu¬ 
larity in Pocahontas County 
“with some encouragement , 
not . only from the . few 
members of the Church so 1 
warm in their attachment, [ 
but from others also.” On j 
August 17,' 1871, Bishop j 
Whittle again came to Po- j 
cahontas County reported ! 
that he had preached in the.i 
Presbyterian Church at theljj 
C. H. (Court ' House--, jo nj 
Huntersville) and confirm-- 
ed one person and then, 
.rode some' 48 miles to- 
Lewisburg where he 
preached the. following 
night., . ; t . yy * 

i I (This history will he 
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* New Minister ,* 
Bishop Robert P. Atkinson, ' 1 
Bishop of West Virginia, has 
appointed the Rev. Dr. Eu- ; 
gene L. TenBrink as Vicar oG; 
St. John’s Episcopal Church - 
in Marlinton. With his wife, 
Ruth, Fr. TenBrink lives in v 
the rectory at 811 Ninth Street. 

They have four children. 
Their daughter, Carol Pifer, 
lives in Wyoming, Michigan, 
and works in a school for par* 
tially handicapped children. < 
Their oldest son, Eugene, lives -J 
in Columbus, Ohio, where he ; 
is a commercial artist. They 
have two sons in Bowling' 
Green State Univeriity, near^ 
Toledo, Ohio. Calvin is 
junior and Victor, a Freshmam-i 
In addition to his responsi- j 
bititiesin St. John’s Church, 
Fr. TenBrink is also in charge 
of summer services at Grace 
Episcopal Church at Clover 
-Lick. Along with these two 
mission churches, Fr. Ten-, 
Brink has been appointed by! 
Bishop : Atkinson as Canon 
Evangelist for the Diocese of 
West Virginia. In that capacity 
theTenBrinks travel all over 
the state conducting parish re¬ 
newal teaching missions and 
Tetreats. They also work as a 
team in the ministry of coun¬ 
seling and spiritual healing. 
They maintain an open house¬ 
hold tor people who come for 
the healing of their lives. In 
this ministry the peace and 
quiet of Marlinton and the 
beauty of the mountains around . 
help to bring peace and whole¬ 
ness to troubled persons; who 
come here. , ’?■ , - ■ 

Before coming to Marlinton, 
the TenBrinka lived and work¬ 
ed at Trinity Farm Renewal , 
Center near Marietta, Ohio, l 
For twenty years, from 1946-’ 
1967, they were missionaries in 
India, where their three sons 
were born. Now they are hap¬ 
py to live in Marlinton, one of 
the most beautiful spots in 
West Virginia. . i ^ 
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Episcopal Church History 
Continued from a previous 
paper. 

To the Council of 
1873 the Rev. Mr. Mason 
reported that in 1872 “I 
have been officiating in 
Huntersville, and on 
Knapp’s Creek (Driscol) 
once in four weeks, with 
much to encourage me. 
Communicants 8. Three 
candidates for confirma¬ 
tion”. 

The next year, 1873, 
Bishop Whittle again visit¬ 
ed the church-people in 
Pocahontas County and re¬ 
ported to the Council of 
1874, “July 25, Presbyte' 
rian Church, Pocahontas C. 
JT.~ Confirmed two.” The 
Rev. Mr. Mason reported 
nine communicants and 
stated that they were scat¬ 
tered widely over the coun¬ 
ty which made carrying on 
a Sunday School difficult 
but that family and pastoral 
instruction of the young 
were diligently attended to. 
He also informed the Coun- 



cfl that in Pocahontas boun¬ 
ty there .were five persons 
awaiting confirmation at 
the next annual visit of the 
Bishop. For some reason 
the Bishop did not make his 
annual visit that year and; 
four of the five went to. 
Warm Springs and were 
confirmed by Bishop Whit¬ 
tle in that church. In 1874 
an act of the Council of the ;, 
Diocese of Virginia crown-| 
ed the work of the Rev. Mr,? 
Mason by declaring thej| 
area of Pocahontas County 
to be Madison Parish in 
union with the Council of 
the Diocese of Virginia. 
The Rev. R. H. Mason had 
ministered in Pocahontas 
County over and above his 
obligations to his own par-; 
ish in Bath County. Under 
him the work in Pocahontas 
had so progressed that 
Bishop Whittle placed the 
Rev. Emile J. Hall (in 1877>: 
in Madison Parish as its full 
time minister. Soon more or. 
less regular appointments 
were kept for preaching 
and other ministrations in 
Driscol, Huntersville, Dun- 
more, Green Bank, Mar¬ 
lin’s Bottom (Marlinton), 
Hillsboro, Edray, and Clo¬ 
ver lick. 

The Diocese of West 
Virginia Created ’ 
As far back as 1851 the 
clergy of Western Virginia 
felt the need of a diocese of 
Western Virginia with its 
own bishop. To this Bish- 
■ ops Meade .and John's 
objected. Finally, when 
Bishop Whittle became the 
Bishop of Virginia he gave 
his consent and at a special 
conference of clergy and 
laity assembled in Trinity 
Church, Staunton, May 16, 
1877 the petition of the 
parishes of Western Virgin¬ 
ia was granted and after 
approval of General Con¬ 
vention the diocese of Vir¬ 
ginia was divided and a ; 
new diocese of West Vir¬ 
ginia was organized. At the 
May 16, 1877 conference in 
Staunton Col. James T. 
Lockridge of Driscol was \ 
the lay-delegate represent- j 
ing Madison Parish, Poca- j 
hontas County. Col. James 
T. Lockridge was therefore j 
one of the founders of the i 
Diocese of West Virginia | 


and Madison ransn, Foca- 
hontas County was one of? 
the organizing?parishes. *1 
i On December 5, 1877 the/ 
clergy and laity of the Wesy 
.Virginia parishes met in Si- 
( John’s Church, Charlestoh, 

’to organize the new diocese 
and to elect a bishop^ The 
Rev. EmileiJ. Hall and Dr.i 

C. P. Bryan of Clover Lick 
represented Madison Par- 1 
ish. The Rev. J. H. Eccles- 
ton, D.D., Rector'of Trinity 
Church, Newark, New Jer-1 
sey, was elected bishop, r*. 

The Rev. Dr. Ecclestone 
declined the election and a i 
new council had to be 
called. This council met in 
Zion Church, Charles 
Town, February 27, 1878 
and was presided over by 
Bishop Whittle. The repre¬ 
sentatives from Madison 
Parish, Pocahontas County, 
were the Rev. Emile J. Hall 
and Dr. John Ligon of 
Clover Lick. The Rev. j 
George Wo. Peterkin, 

D. D., Rector of Memorial 
Church, Balitmore, Mary¬ 
land, was elected bishop. 
He accepted and was con¬ 
secrated Bishop of the Dio¬ 
cese of West Virginia May 
30, 1878. Madison Parish 
had a part in the election of 
the first bishop of the 
diocese. We learn from a 
later report of Bishop 

Peterkin that at one time or 

another Col. James T. 
Lockridge, John Ligon, ; 
M.D., C. P. Bryan, M.D., 
Samuel B. Lowry and 1 
James Warwick acted as 
vestrymen of Madison Par¬ 
ish, Pocahontas County, 
West Virginia. 

Madison Parish in the 
Diocese of West Virginia 
, When in 1878 Bishop ; 
Peterkin paid bis first offi- 1 
cial visit to Pocahontas 
County he found the Rev. i 
Mr. Hall living in Lewis- 
burg but holding services in 
Huntersville and Clover 
Lick. Bishop Peterkin was 
not a stranger to Pocahon¬ 
tas County. He had cam¬ 
paigned there in 1861 as a 
Confederate soldier. He 
came to Pocahontas with 
the Twenty First Virginia 
Regiment which on August 
6 th, 1861 camped on Valley 
Mountain. The Bishop said 
that during the 43 days of 


tneir encampment it rained 
thirty seven days. Of the 
i nine hundred men who 
! came to Valley Mountain 
six hundred came down 
with typhoid fever or 
measles. He nursed the 
sick, and since he had been 
licensed a Lay Reader by 
the Bishop at the request of 
General Pendleton, for 
those who died he read the 
Prayer Book Office for the 
Burial of the Dead. In his: 
History of the Diocese the 
Bishop says nothing about; 
his care for the sick but" 
does comment, * ‘I attended 
the funerals of the men of 
our Brigade, and gave them-; 
the last rites of the Church.’ ’ 
After the War, at his own 
expense, the Bishop erect¬ 
ed a monument at Mingo to 
the memory of those who 
died during that encamp¬ 
ment. The Rev. Dr. William 
T. Price, in his diary, On To 
Grafton, relates that on his 
return from the Battle of 
Philippi (June 1861) that he 
passed through Marlin's 
Bottom (Marlinton) on his 
way back to his Hig hlan d 
County Presbyterian 
churches_ Dr. Price was a 
volunteer chaplain in Capt. 
Felix Hull’s Company. The 
Rev. Dr. Price and Bishop 
Peterkin in later life be¬ 
came warm friends, and in 
: Marlinton and Huntersville 
Dr. Price’s Presbyterian] 

. Churches were always open! 
to the use of Bishop Peter¬ 
kin. One wanders if the two 
men could have met at 
Valley Head during the 
Confederate encampment 
there. . , . -1 



At any rate when Dr. 
Price was pastor of the 
Huntersville and Maxim’s 
Bottom (Marlinton) Presby¬ 
terian Churches the Episco¬ 
palians held services in 
both churches, Bishop 
Peterkin preached in both, 
and on his visits frequently 
visited the Rev. Dr. Wm.T. 
Price. This information ■ 1 
received from his son, my 
father-in-law, the late An¬ 
drew Price, who also told 
me that when the Rev. Guy 
H. Crook held Episcopal 1 
services in the Marlinton 
Presbyterian Church he 
played the organ for him.! 
The Rev. William T. Price 
D.D.i i 

Something here maxwell 
be said about the Rev. Dr. 
/William T. Price.',He. was, 
bom near what f is now 
Marlinton, July 1,9, 1830. 
He pursued studies prepar¬ 
atory for coll eg^ at the 
Hillsboro Academy, he was 
graduated from j Washing¬ 
ton College (Vfashington 
and Lee University) in 1854 
and he studied for the 
ministry of the Presbyte-, 
rian Church-in Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, Hampden | 


Sydney, Virginia, > He; was 
ordained by the Lexirfgton 
Presbytery and licensed to 
preach in 1857. In 1865, he 
married Miss* Anna Louise 
Randolph of Richmond. 
Their children were James, 
Ward Price, M.D., Andrew 
Gatewood Price, Attomey- 
at-Law, Susie A. Price, < 
M.D., Norman Price,.! 
M.D., Calvin W. Price, I 
Editor of the Pocahontas 

Times, and Anna Virginia 
Price^ who was married to 
Frank''Hunter. From 1861 
to 1869 Dr; Price was pastor 
of the Highland and Bath 
counties Presbyterian 
Churches X From 1870 to, 
1885 Ae was, pastor of the' 
Cook s CreekJ’resbyteriah 
Church in Rockingham; 
County and freon 1885 to his j 
retirement in 1S00 he serv- ’ 
ed as pastor of the Hunters- ; 


vlille and Marlinton Presby¬ 
terian Churches. His mili¬ 
tary service as volunteer 
/^a plnin in 1861 has been 
previously referred to. To 
him and to the sessions of 
his two churches the Epis¬ 
copalians owe a debt of 
gratitude for the Christian 
courtesy shown them by 
allowing them to share thej 
churches in the days when 
they were without their own] 
places of worship. | 

The Warwick and Ligon 
j Homes at Clover Lick 
'l After the War between 
the States Dr. John Ligon 
came to Clover Lick and 
tjegan the practice of medi¬ 
cine. It was told me that 
Bishop Peterkin informed 
him of the opportunity and 1 
urged him to come, Dr. 
Ligon married Mis^ Sally, 
Warwick, the daughter of 
John Warwick and Hannah 
Moffett. The old Warwick 
house at Clover Lick was 
replaced by a more elabo¬ 
rate or modem one by Dr. 
Ligon. This burned in 1884. 
The 1 Ligons had nine chil-j 
dren. In my time as Minis- j 
ter of the parish two of his l 
daughters, Louisa (Mrs. J. j 
J, Coyner) and Annette 
(Mrs: Luther Coyner) with 
their children lived at | 
Clover Lick and were active I 
in the work and worship of 1 
'the" Clover Lick Church, j 
I Just as the original War¬ 
wick family made their 
home a place of preaching 
or worship for Presbyterian 
and other ministers so the 
Ligons' frequently enter-1 
tained the bishops and., 
clergy, and prior to the 
erection of a church had j 
services in their house. Dr J 
Ligon often acted as a lay 
reader, conducting the 
service in his home in the ) 
absence of a minister on the /j 
Lord’s day and doing such j 
other things as might be of f 
spiritual assistance to his 
patients. For the above 
information about Dr. Li- j 
gon I am indebted to his ; 
daughter, Mrs. J. J. Coy- i 
ner. To Dr. and Mrs. Ligon 
is due, more than any other 
persons, the existence of 
Grace Church, Clover Lick, j 


BishopPeterkiri’s Visits 

V. to Madison Parish 
Reference has been 
made to the Bishop’s first 
visit in 1878. The following 
year, 1879, he made his 
second visit to th$ church- 
members in Pocahontas 
County. Here is a summary 
of his report of that, visit 
which h© mad© to th© - 
Council of the Diocese m 

l8 On Tuesday, August 17, ] 
1879 he preached m the • 
Presbyterian Church at 
Mingo, on Wednesday,. 
August 18th he went to 
Clover Lick and preached in 
Pr. Ligott’s house; on. 
Thursday, on that same! 
day, August 19th, he bap-1 
tized a child there, and then | 
he went on to Green Bank 
and preached in the Meth- ; 
odist Chureh. Of that visit j 
he continues ‘'the few com¬ 
municants we have in Poca- | 
hontas County are very ; 
scattered, so that after you ; 
reach the county, you havei; 
to make quite an extended, 
circuit to visit them. (Hel 
made that circuit and he) 
visited them again and 

Sgain.) As the record of our 

services will show, we tried ij 
during the trip to make the 
most of our time. On Fn- , 
day, August 20 I rode five*, 
miies to Dunmore and;' 
preached in the Presbyte- j 
Hm Church. I preached 
Again in Jhe same place on] 
Sundaymoruing, and in the i 
Afternoon rode fifteen miles f 
to Huntersville and preach^) 
eA 'iA the Presbyterian | 
Church. Sunday night I 
spent in the country about 
three miles from town at j 
the home of one of our most j 
zealous Church people (the j 
home of Col. and Mrs.] 
James T. Lockridge at Dns-; 
col). Monday morning I 
^hfeinto Huntersville and) 
baptized three children,j 
and then went on fifteen i 
miles further to Clover, 
Lick. Here I joined Mr. 
Powers, (the Rev. W. H. H. 
Powers, then minister at, 
Weston) and Mr. Dame. 
(Re v. George W. Dame, Jr. 
minister at Clarksburg) and H 







written largely in terms of 
the visits and activities of 
the bishops of Virginia and 
West Virginia. It should b«; 
remembered that faithful; 
ministers usually travelled, 
with the bishops on theirs 
visitations and they carried}' 
on the work with regularity 
until the next annual epis¬ 
copal visitation. A list of 
these men will be given 
shortly. By such men dur¬ 
ing the episcopate of Bish¬ 
op Peterkin services were 
conducted in such places as 
Driscol (Minnehaha 
Springs!, Huntersville, 

Marlinton, Hillsboro, Ed-, 
ray, Clover Lick, Green 
Bank, D unm ore, and at 
Campbelltown. Bishops 
Gravatt, Strider, and 
Campbell have continued 
the visitations begun by 
Bishop Whittle and Peter- 


Mission: St. John’s Church' l 
was organized.” By 1911. 
there were forty-five com¬ 
municants at Marlinton and 
60 Baptized persons be¬ 
longing to the St. John’s 
Mission. A church was built 
at a cost of $3,000.^an^i a ■ 
rectory Costing the same . 
amount. ^Bothi'stood oh the 1 
lot given by Mr. McGraw, j 
After Mr. Hiatt’s departure j 
the rectory was sold but the j 
church remains the proper-jj 

ty of the parish, tfcle‘heid&? 
by trustees, and at the 


present time its use is 
shared with members of the 
Roman Catholic faith who 
at present do not have ai 
building of their own. The 
Rev. Mr- Hiatt fisted the. 
following vestrymen of the] 
'parish (Madison Parish)' for 
Marlinton „ and for Clover, 
Lick. For St. John' 
St. John’s Church . | .Church, Marlinton: War- 

Marlinton pden: Blake King. Vestry-j 

The first services of the . men: J; W. Hill, Frank 


Episcopal Church held in 
Marlinton were held in the 
Presbyterian Church of 
which as has been pointed 
out the Rev, Wm. T. Price, 
D.D. was paJtQr from 1886- 


King, Dwight Alexander, 
and M. E. Pue. Registrar, 
Blake King. Treasurer, J, 
W. Hill. The officers for] 
Clover. Lick are listed as 
follows: Warden: W.. C. 
Gardner who also serves as 
Registrar and Treasurer 
Sunday School Superin 
tendent, Sarah Simmons 
Lay Readers: W. C. Gard 
ner and Mrs. Eva McNeel 
Ministers who have serv¬ 
ed Madison Parish, Poca¬ 
hontas County, West Vir¬ 
ginia. The Rev. R. H. 
Mason, before 1866-1877, 
The Rev. Emile J. Hall, 


1900. Marlinton (Marlin's 
Bottom) derived its name 
from Jacob Marlin who 
with Stephen Sewell camp¬ 
ed there in 1760-1751. In 

• 1890 John T. McGraw of 
Grafton purchased the 

; Marlin’s Bottom lands. 

Soon thereafter the game of 

| the Post Office was chang- r n . 

ed from Marlin’s Bottom to 1877-1880?, The Rev. Fran- 

* Marlinton. The farms were. c is D. Lee, -1880--, The 
i laid off in lots in 1891 and 1 R ev . T. H. Lacy, D.D., 
'f tjfe town began to be. By j 1885-1888 or longer, The 

:J901 the railroad from Ron- I R ev . Thruston M. • Turner, 

1 v;' ••• . , 1897-1899, The Rev, Guy' 

, ! H. Crook 1901-1907, The 
ceverte up the Greenbrier Rev. Jacob A. Hiatt, 1907- 
to Marlinton and beyond 11911. Vacant 1912. The 
was completed. Marlinton | Rev. Josiah Tidbald Carter, 
was incorporated as a town ,| 1913-1916, (Bishop Peter- 

in 1901. The county seat f . " "" 

was removed to Marlinton 
.from Huntersville and the 
latter locality entered a 
decline. The Rev. Guy H. 


Crook served the Episcopa- J 1925-1926-1927, Rev. Rob- 


lian in Marlinton from 
1901-1907. The Rev. Jacob 
A. Hiatt followed him in 
1907 and by his efforts on 
April 28, 1908 “Marlinton 
continued 


kin died 1916), The Rev. F. 
A. Parsons, 1917-1918, Va- 
cant 1919-1920, The Rev. 
George J. Cleaveland, 
D.D., 1921-1924, Vacant 


ert Tomlinson, 1928-1929 
(supplied from Buckhan- 


non), The Rev. Olaf G. 
Olsen, 1930-1949 (At first 
he was also in charge of the 
churches in Greenbrier), 
Mr. J. L. Welch, 1950-1951 
(Church Army), Mr. E. S. 
Wilson, Lay Reader, 1952- 
1957; The Rev. C. L. Dra¬ 
per, 1958 (served from St. 
Thomas, White Sulphur); 
Mr. John Klatte, 1959-1961, 
(Church Army); Mr. Ed¬ 
ward Wilson, Lay Reader, 
1962-65; The Rev. F. H. 
Dennis, 1966-1970 (Minis¬ 
ter at Smnmersville); The 
Rev. J. W. Ford, 1971-; The 
Rev. R. M. Hall, Jr., 1972- 
1973-(also Minister at Sum- 
mersville). . , 

Sources: Journals of the! 
Diocese of Virginia and of] 
West Virginia, Wm. G.| 
Peterkin, History of the 1 
Diocese of West Virginia. 
Rev. Wm. T. Price, D.D., 
History ofr Pocahontas 
County, W. Va.,,^,^? 
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r •- Thanksgiving-day; Thanksgiv 
.:■• ing-day- 

- ii;: >'Oii, itbascome once more; 

And does our thankfulness 
•••keep pace, 

rlXj^WIth basket and with store? 

. Bread daily given, waters sure, 

, : Health, comfort, friends and 

>;ix a,;' - home— • 

from the ground. to us 
. arise, 

, ;; Whence do these mercies come?. 

; '"/■'" " v ,ift up our eye and view the 
' ! \ v Hand 

Supplying all our need; ! 

; i And think! One day of giving) 
thanks, 

’ Is small return indeed. ; 

". ‘ Surely, in church, at ■ home,' 

_ afield, : / " 

We hail Thanksgiving-day, 
And bless our gracious Lordj 
above / 1 

Who brings us on our way, j 

■ - a Anna L. Price, 1913 j 


Bicentennial Historian' ' j 

'-■* John Alexander ' Williams,' 
'writer, historian, and descend’ 
•ant of generations of West Vir¬ 
ginians, has agreed to write the 
volume, West Virginia: A Bi- 
centennial State History, in 
the forthcoming Bicentennial 
State Histories series, The 
States and the Nation. ■ 
Professor William’s volume 
will be an interpretive essay, 
characterizing the peooie of 
West Virginia historically and 
showing the relationship of 
their state’3 history, theirpar -1 
; ticular experiences, their appli¬ 
cations of democracy, and their | 
values, to those of. the nation i 
As a whole. . J 

; Professor Wiftiams is amply ! 
qualified for the task. He grew j 
up and attended public schools ! 
in West Virginia, graduating; 
at. White Sulphur Springs in j 
1957. For the past decade, his j 
research and writing have cen- j 
tered arouod Appalachia, with i 
special attention to West Vir- 
.gmia, where his family has liv¬ 
ed for many years. Mr. Wil¬ 
liams was born in Galveston, 
Texas, in 1938. He earned the 
bachelor of arts degree, with 
honors in history, from Tulane 
University in 1961, having in¬ 
terrupted his studies there- to 
Apend a year (1959 60) at the 
London School of Economics 
at the University of London. 
He holds the master’s degree 
,{1962} and the doctorate (1966) 
from Yale University, He also 
attended the iDteruniversity 
Consortium for Political Re¬ 
search at the University of 
..Michigan during the summer 
,oc 1968. Professor Williams 
spent a year (1965-1967) as as- 
sistant in instruction at Yale, ! 
Sve years (1966-1971) on the ! 
faculty at Notre Dame,, and ' 
one year (1971-72) on the fac. i 
Alty of the University of Illi-1 
nois at Chicago Circle, before j 
returning to West Virginia, 

Since 1972, he has taught I 
United States history. West! 
Virginia and Appalachian his. 
tory at West Virginia Univer- 
; sity, handling both advanced! 
and graduate courses and being , 
chiefly responsible for a huge 
introductory state history 
.eourse required for certaia stu- -j 
dents of West Virginia- Univer- 

■' S,ty ’ : ■ .■ ' 


Mr- Williams was awarded a 
Gereral Motors Scholarship ■ 
(1957-61); Woodrow . Wilson-. 
Fellowships (1961-62 and .1964- 
.65); ;a iUniversity Fellowship 
(1962 63); and a Daoforth 
Teaching Assistantstaip. (1965- 
438). He is a member of the 
American Historical Associa¬ 
tion and theOrgsaizitioa of A- 
njerican Historians. 

His writings include West 
Virginia and.the Captains of. 
Industry: The Politics of a Colo 
nial Economy in Appalachia, 
scheduled for publication ini 
1975 by West Virginia Univer¬ 
sity Library Press; an essay en 
titled “West Virginia” aud sev¬ 
eral biographical articles com¬ 
missioned and accepted by. the 
Crowell-Collier Company for an 
encyclopedia; and a variety of 
articles and reviews in. 9uch 
professional publications as 
The History Teacher, the Indi¬ 
ana Magazine of History, Re¬ 
search Reports in the Social 
Sciences. Maryland Historical' 
Magazine, Journal of the Folk¬ 
lore Institute, Review of Poli¬ 
tics, and West Virginia History. 

Mr. Williams is the son of 
Mrs. John A. Williams and the 
late Mr. Williams and grand¬ 
son of the late A. D. and Lula 
Waugh Williams, at one tima 
of Pocahontas County. He is 
a cousin of Miss Alice Waugh, I 
o(-» Marlinton, and visited here i 
much*. ... . T . , | 
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Dr. Fflcileill "Retires” 

After forty-nine years of teach¬ 
ing, all but one in the state of 
West Virginia, Dr. G. D. McNeill, 
j beloved professor of Social Sciences 

I at Davis and Elkins College, left 
■ Elkins yesterday for the farm 
near Buckeye, Pocahontas county j 
i upon which he was born on May 
22, 1S77. 

] Dr. McNeill’s accomplishments 
have been ninny. His life story 
I is of the kind that is rarely met 
these days. By the turn of the 
century he had earned t he degrees 
; Bachelor of Laws and Master 
. .aws from National University 
Law School in Washington. In 
1904 the young lawyer was elected 
prosecuting attorney on the Re- 
, publican ticket in Democratic 
Pocahontas County. 

Next came a “hitch” in the 
I United States Navy during which 
Seaman McNeill made the trip 
around the world with the “Great 
White Fleet.”, 1907-01). Hundreds 
of local residents have heard Dr. 
McNeill's graphic description of 
the passage through the Straits 
of Magellan. 

After discharge from the navy 
and a bit of lumberjacking in the 
Northwest, young McNeill came 
back to Pocahontas county and 
resumed the career he loved most, 
-teaching, working and studying— 
he earned his A. B. degree at 
Concord College. There followed ! 
study at Cincinnati University j 
• and an M. A. degree from Miami 
(Ohio) Unive rsity. 


< ( 


sure that our readers join us in 
I wishing the McNeill’s many plea¬ 
sant years, in what he so aptly 
j calls, “semi-retirement”. . 

—Randolph Review 



\ 


In 1919 Professor McNeill en¬ 
tered the political arena the sec¬ 
ond time, on this occasion as Re- 
- publican candidate for Pocahon¬ 
tas County Superintendent of 
Schools. He was elected with 
more than 800 votes to spare, 
which, as Dr. McNeill loves to 
point out, was a considerable im- 
pro cement over his 1904 majority 
. of a slim thirteen votes. 

In 192.9 came the prindpalship 
of Marlinton High School from 
which eighteen years later Princi¬ 
pal McNeill “retired”' in 1941 to 
begin thirteen years of valuable 
service to Davis and Elkins Col¬ 
lege, which was recognized in l.)51 
when the college awarded him a 
Doctor of Law degree. Though 
a Methodist by conviction he 
long taught an adult Bible 'class 
of Hip riavis Memorial Presby¬ 


terian Church. 

] Drr McNeill has been the 
author of many articles and 
i stories upon West Virginia, the 
, l best known of which are found in _ 
the volume, “The Last Forest, .. 
i Tales of the Allegheny Woods, 
published by Fortuny's in 19o9. 

Not the least of Dr. McNeill’s 
accomplishments has been the 
rearing and educating of four fine 
children, two sons and two dau¬ 
ghters. He and Mrs. McNeill ■ 
celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary last year. 

Call Dr. McNeill what you will, 
-teacher, author, sailor or politi 
cian-the word which describes him 
best is “friend”. By this term 
he has endeared himself to thou¬ 
sands of former students and 
numberless associates who-have 

profited through contact with him, 

-from the days back in 1897 when 
| as a young graduate of Droughan 
-j Institute, Nashville, Tennessee, 

• ' he taught at Texarkana, Texas, 

] -to this past year at Davis and 
i ' Elkins. 

! Dr.'McNeill, still vigorous in 
.- mind and body, will devote his 
'.] time at Buckeye to writing tale s 
j . he has long had in mind. . \Year e j 
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: Poet Laureate I 

The townspeople of Keyser, J 
. where Dr. Louise McNeill Pease |. 
is a professor at Potomac State 
College, last week purchased space 
in the Hillbilly to support their 
. proposal for the naming of Louise 
McNeill as the Poet Laureate of 
. West Virginia. And we, of her 
; native Pocahontas, gladly add 
■ our voices for a vote of acclama- 
; tion. Dr, Pease, writing under \ 
her maiden name of Louise Me- 
Neill (she Is the daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. G. D. McNeill of Buclc- 
. eye) is the author of the book of 
!' poems, “Gauley Mountain,” and 
many others_ that have been pub- 
; lished^n nationally-known rhaga- 
| zines. She knows the history of 
! her people and is a fitting candi- 
j date for the honored title. > 



J&6t^2tn2> BIkin* <£aUegt 
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Hook Donation 

February 27.-1374 ; 

Superintendent P. C. H. S. 

The enclosed book, "The Great • 
White Fleet,” is being sent to 
your school library in memory 
of the late Dr, George Doug¬ 
las McNeill. Dr. McNeill was. 
my teacher in the sixth and • 
seventh grades—with the Ia'fi 
Dr. Calvin Price he was my 
Scout Master and more than 
that, a life long friend. I hope . 
you will place this book in the 
school library for everyone to 
use and' you could menLion it 
to the Pocahontas Times so 
his children still in Pocahon¬ 
tas County could lead it also. 
His two daughters in Morgan- , 
town have read it there. 
Although the book was pub¬ 
lished in 1!)S5 it is now out of 
print and very scarce. The 
IJ. S. Naval Academy here in 
Annapolis only has one well 
worn copy. Dr. Pease is pres- , 
ently writing a book on her 
father’s life. 

■ I remain. 
Sincerely, 

Glen L. Vaughan 
Ll. Ret. U. S. Navy 
Annapolis, Md. 

Mr. Fred Smith, the princi¬ 
pal, and Miss Peggy Smith, 
librarian, greatly appreciated 
the gift of the book and some 
clippings and poems about 
‘‘G, D.” Mr, McNeill sailed 
with the "Great White Fleet” i 
around the world on a good i 
will tour. 



THE SAILOR 


My father at the last was blind. 

And yet forever he could find 
Continents cradled in his mind— 

Continents, islands, shores, and grails 
Far in the distance. Now he sails 
Outward forever through the gales— 

I stood beside him the day he went; 

The wind came running; the canvas tent 
Over his grave on the hill was rent 
From off its moorings; it billowed fast, 

And so my father went forth at last 
Over his oceans of the vast 

Continents,-islands, shores, and seas 
My father sails through Eternities. 
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Louise McNeill 
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In becoming erne of Af-P^M* 1 * 
moat reetrecbed poet*, Uvu* McN*»U 
sang wit* pride about the mountain, 
heritage of the wgjtv»'» cwdartt*. 

Now she trai.es their oooaciauHve® , 
from pioneer days to atom* ftoqtten 
and looks.to the future with uncertain ty 1 
in her new book of ptwma, "Paredoi • 
Hill: Prom Appida*hi» to Lujur Shore." 

Her bock wm published m-entty by 
McClum Printing Coi.sj.coy of Pamon* 
for the Went Virginia Unrrenky Library 
with P-t*w (uni* made tvuLshle 
tnrosjft U>e WVU Fl-^rutaoo*., lac. 
Cowte-B mav be otdeovl (or $4.60 each, 
phic W coots for pottage «><* bwdlJng. , I 
from the Book Store. .MoontaJalalr, ! 
West'Virginia Uiweeraily, Moi^mtown, 1 
W Va. 2(1606. 

But who Is Lotiiae McNeill that 
anyone should listen to her prophecies 
or share her pride and (mi? 

She's a wile and mother, and history I 
teacher el Fjtnnont State College. But i 
more than that the'a a person with I 
lining «uo»irUi»iui shout herself. - ter 
herioce, her bcmdend and 1U fbtura. 

And ahe's able to ainahte these 
L.nWttoes into compelling poetic 
ihylhnv 

Sec name ■ wHl kaow* to die 
ertitno* and puMUhar* of rmw*c-lj«i 
reUnrul liSarwy mag.vtftea -rich - a* - 
Saturday Review and Atlantic Monthly, 
which have published bar puemx 

During the I9n0e, sf* wm i frtquant | 
contributor to The Saturday Evenly 
Pest, Ladies Home Journal, Good 
Itmi.-wkevping, Harpers and other I 
magp*,inv*. < "* ;> cl^V ■ • I 


•*#* vrM ® M« N ** U * M Donj srwrwuvd ob-i 
it mountain farm In Pceahor.Ua County, 1 
where her family, hos b»ed since 
! pre-XTOlutionary days. She attended 
t the tworoom achoolhonso where her I 
father taught And dia received her | 

. bachelor’* degree In English from 
Concur*! College, her ms-mers <5egn*: 
.from Miami InJvardty uf Ohio; Bird A 
doc ton tc in history from West Virgtnk 
University. Why • doctorate hi history? 

”U %«* for e eery practical reason." 
aae rwmhcd. “Whr* 1 weoted to get my 
doctorate. WVU d*Ut otfet erne la 
■ English." 

Practicality • is. oi» or her tint 
consideraUonB, whether applied to 
, finishing her education or writing 
poetry, Ml** MuN«IH never has 
’enshrined herself tn an ivory tower. She 
feels Shat a poet can work » practically 
as a bricklayer cs wvroeone who baJcM a 
loaf of hived Thla philosophy allows In | 
her work. 

“1 hriini poetry dinuldjw owrltil.” i 
Mua McNeill aaid. "It can oe suaruk to 
the spirit, useful to relieve the mind and 
lacArf to Sicbty. 04 trownfe, it's -xsriUI 
to the poet, too, but it dsoold go 
beyood chat.'* 

Mias McNe.1) save aHoti poetry b» 
become coaiawocmalitt and shat beilada, 
such as Bob Dylans protect otip, art i 
replacing poetry In one a mg. dome of 
her pcwtr.t, blue Dylan's deal with the -' 
public's fears an«| nonixl twu», 

M I feel—and thla makea me quite | 
quaint among moot poets today—that | 






ooetry- can deal validly -with social 
criticism. I’m not a protestant, but I'm 
not ashamed to try something along this 
line. 1 see no reason for'poets to be *o 
fine Angered.” V 

Academians, and sometimes poets 
themselves, often attempt to set down 
rules tor poetic subject matter. M5ar-;.< 
McNeill ' objects. She says she never 
places limits on what poetry should or 
can deal with-. £ . ' 

“I once heared Allen Tate say that 
no one should write a poem about his 
mother. So I have deliberately written 
one about mine,” she said. 

“Paradox Hill” is divided into three 
Sections—“Appalachia,” “Scattered 
Leaves” and “Lunar Shores.” Each deals 
with aspects ' of Appalachian 
life ... from the traditional to the > v 
futuristic. -* ' • ' - 

The book is full of the kind of 
poetry that Stephen Vincent Benet, In 
his foreword to an earlier collection of 
her poems, “Gauley Mountain, also 
published by McClain Printing Co., 
described as simple, direct and forcefuL - 
Many of the poems are laced with 
humor, some are tinged with sorrow, 
others are filled with outright rage. 

Many of the stories spun in Miss 
-McNeill's ballads were told t©herbyher/i 
father, Douglas McNeill, who was a 
writer, teacher and one-time sailor. He 
too wrote about West Virginia in a.. 
volume of short stories called;“The Last 
Forest." 


Sometimes she is inspired by , _) 

conversations she hears in public places. 

Two of the most poignant poems in 
“Paradox Hill” are entitled “Overheard 
on a Bus.” 

At the age of 18, Miss McNeill began 
to write seriously, and two years later 
her first poems were published in a 
Dallas, Tex., magazine, Kaliedograph. . 

Since then, she has published three ■- 
volumes of poems and several short -.v; 
stories. ’ 'i 

“I often will write a poem in a few-/' 
hours,” she observed. “The poems that 
turn out right are the ones that are 
written rapidly. Sometimes if I fail to 
get it down the first time, I can go back 
to it later but that doesn’t happen very 
often.” ' 

She is a great believer in form. When-,-* 

‘she decided to write seriously, she"! 
studied form, pattern and rhythm. Sh^ 
rarely writes in free verse form. 

Miss $dcNeill works very hard at ; 
finding the right words-and perfecting ' 
the images in her poems. She throws 
away two of every three poems that she ‘ 4 
writes. 

■Dr. Ruel E. Foster, chairman of the 
WVU Department of English, thinks one 
of Miss McNeill's greatest virtues is her 
complete lack of affectation. 

“You’ll find none of the big, 
dramatic rhetoric of Shakespeare or 
Milton in her poetry,” Dr. Foster said. 

“She’s contemporary, yet you’ll find 






PHOENIX 
AT,; HOME;' 

• • 

' -' American Cruiser 
To Leave: B. A., 
To-Day 

-V- '• 

6 APT AIN r John ...WrRah- 
vkin and the-other officers 
of .the:, U.S.S. Phoenix gave a 
reception '/ 'oh' '' , ;hoard- - the 
j 'cruiser yesterday' feveningy ito j 
' which three hundred s and 
fifty.i- persons .- had (been; in¬ 
vited;^'' 

Thehguests ^were /received by 
Captain Rankin . and the execu¬ 
tive officer* a.C ommander. '-James. 
E. Boak, • '' V .-. ■ r: ' • 

Among, those present. were: Mr. 
S. : , Pinkney -Tuck. - United. States 
Charge '. d’Affaires, Mrs. , Tuck, 
and-Their daughter, Miss Martha 
Douglas; representatives - of the 
Argentine . Government and the 
Ministry of Marine; .Messrs. 

- G eoffrey; Wallinger; and,-N- J.-H--- 
Cheethan,‘secre;aries.'tO'-:the.Bri¬ 
tish Embassy;- Mr;/ J/Ai' Strong; 
Cheetham, secretaries- to the 'Bri- 
and Mrs.-. Strong; Commander 
Thomas J.Doyle, United. States 
Naval Attache, .'and-Mrs. Doyle; 
the Naval Attaches of other Em¬ 
bassies; - Admiral : Eduardo-- Sa- 
migli;-' commanding the ■ Seventh 
Naval Division,, and the-'Com¬ 
manders and officers, of the two 
Italian cruisers now in port; Cap¬ 
tain: Guy Balter.- head of -the 
United' States Naval Mission, and 
Captain AgustineGray. / also - a • 
member. of The 'mission;/ Major; 
John Cannon, chief' of the ’Ameri¬ 
can-air group of.technical advis¬ 
ers to the Argentine Air Potce, 
and Mrs- Cannon;' Lieut Bsnno 
Edgar- Fisher. 'Argentine aide-de- 
camp to Captain -Rankin;. Mrs. 
Carl Rapp, president of the Ame¬ 
rican Women's Club;' Mr. Mon- 
nett B. Davis, United States Con- 
sul-General*,' Commander A..D 
Chickering. pf The-American Le¬ 
gion;' Spencer Ely Post; Major 
Oscar Lowenthal, General- Man¬ 
ager of the Southern - Railway 
Company, and Mn. . Lowenthal.' 
and Mr. Delprat Keen. 

Light refreshments were served 
on the, quarter-deck.- and/ music 
was provided by the ship’s band. 

The Phoenix was gaily decoi'at- 
ed with.'bunting for the occasion. 

CRUISER SAILING TO-DAY 



gSLieut... Samuel K; Groseclose, hr charge (y».l . ^•r^ 'William .H. Richardson, -*•’ C; 

f; : v?*William. Volkman,.executive officer LColo.)*; v-^'Prestou'-P, Ellis, radio man, Zd, class, v'-.'V‘~‘i - 

’<>John KU^ard Toomey, chief radio man. " Avimarn - E. Zatmon.-Vadio man.’2d class," 

• if-';-Ralph M, Shaver,: radio'man,<2 d'class (Pa.).cv /-.-//Charles Irving'Deip,. electrician mate, 1st class. . 
Cullen E.l Snyder, wadio■ man„;2d’class. : 7 ' Ralph JV Sides,, radio man, 1st class.: '.-.S.rZrjO.f'S 

--jEVIaxmiliiam C. Haneke, shipsVcook, 2d class,-. l.-~ - Gaddis X.- Bendy, radio man,. 3d class. . - \ ... 

{ Harold Peterson, radio man, 2d class. .. ■*Earl -A.' Hoffman, radio man, 1st class. 

- Raymond p.'McIntyre, radio" man, 3d ^clasa Joseph L. Hnscoll,-water tender, 1st class, ' 

- 'John Jock, mess cook. r •,/- , Louis C..ZelInar, carpenters mate.. 1st class. . 

^i r Across the' river / from ,’-th-:; t:he"eame V he known as . the y to town than ride—'thinks noth 
HUkval - Academy, y Annapolis,’ is ^•Five-Sandwich-Man.’*;, 'V .->V^ e ° f gM* 24 ^ 1 *on^ U woo”' 
i^the'4 ; ^avy , s^:higli>ji)0wefe/^KU9;S^^R*lP 1 t-M. ’‘^^’^haver^%Uauty con^^or men^Bu! 

^trah^ttlng-s&U*^ere>xU'w'^S ly ^S d frrt^i -l ni3l|,t0!r ‘- N * T * maSC0 


fgtimo,of war, might .easJlycontrol s .^ ;Cl lmblng ^those r. 610-foot steel-v utf: . asi - ; -,« Goats piebe-d< 
I Uhe v-destuiy of....our-.nation.,. -. ■ radio towersv.-.CuUen, E. Sny*. .... no6 , jump--the--fence”. .. J0II3 
|«Hieufc^VSamuel^K.’- v aroseclo 3 a r ,^der, Pennsylvania, .frog-hunter / Charles ‘-‘Ju'ghead” Irving Delf 
Vir®° u khwest..^V i r s in f ap, - com?,-.,..first class, pf the Navy,kills bull* ^ the life of the station, but ha; 
^r/mands- .the^ station, - Thi3 young v/ frogs and eats ’em. . ;Maxlmil- : ^[? serious' aspirations, he "wants tc 
^officer says-.he really should get /-/jian C. Haneke, -“Sea.Hag,” or , v ':)3eab -Campbell’s . speed' record 
^married, ,for.;hiy;assigned quar*-^-ship’s cook, is the best bean.-/-^ ;; , Ra i phl - Pv sides is a.'heavy 


g:, ( ters are/much too large,for a ;f .'>.j 0 ckey in, the Navy and .the ^,^Veighfc f atWeteT‘'Pr6ud bf-'hte'!3 
y-lone : bachelor^ ^‘And why not? ^r-^orst -. pool shooter... Harold* raorith&old.- daughter/ -- .Mari 
p/ile’s' handsome, .a good 1 dancer,. -Peterson, “cheerful cherub” and ._ - Anne, because she’s so strong— 
pari- Academy man and just a bit/; ' official • .-stenographer, is-.?* so , " takes that after her dad, Ralot 
pnlysterious from three .years-..itt,,.iiriehdljr;'and-"helpful that- the '/is-manager of the station’s ‘bal 
piAsia. ; 'vW^^^i5^^:boys-teU him, all.their troub.es,, team; And what a team! Neve) 
fe:* William J/Volkman/ executive.;^®- u he were-their “sky pilot.”..volost . a- game. . /Recently thej 
[/’.officer, grows-:reminiscent.about .Raymond -P,., -McIntyre' up* /'./“licked” Arlington ' Radio : Sta 
[^Siberia^—it’s- good/.food;. lots'of . /.holds the high' standards ' of - rtion in'* game refereed-by Bit 
^/winter; arid those.pretty -Russian ../oMaine, plays-second base on. the/W Biib Preitag, former- Washing 
i-girls-.. Bill’s a '.'crack;;.'shot and'^r balhteam and:.ls-also ‘a-cham-'^ton-Jefferson -College;, footbal 
'^-great golfer—lyhen .he .hita'..the.', i ;.;pion wooden "pole climber;/He’s 7 v -':.;’star; .v;" -j •£>■!. 

ball,-'-. And -he/ as chief -execu*' y*;the only man who can climb the Gaddis I. Hendy is a. new’mal 
;,h'tioner of old goats, went.out one.^slender' 75*foot flagpole. at .the,'v“fuli of vim and vigor and' s< 
//frosty'-moming "and shot -Big.//station ... John 1 Jock,..Scotch'/:-eageiMo learn his-job he work: 
■V;Goat Billy,' the-Navy mascot; he^^iness cook, walks 10 miles a day, 7 /?overtime., .Earl A. Hoffman J, 
' - cause he.- . was /.tooj,. feeble 'for ;^raLn -foc'shine.-. .Never- gets, his; now serving-, his -.third', tour : o, 
: y.service..'.John'-Edward Taomeyj .,.-feet" wet.;?He walks-so fast’he.- - .'duty at the Station.' He’s' thi 
is chief-transmitter and ah, butA- p .?-inisses ’ the puddle?...William-- 'blues- crooner and . champloi 
-vthere’s a lad for you! /Bring out; - h. - .Richardson -is-,, the - '‘best':-, /welterweight of the crew.. .Jo 
-.-your .superlatives. He knows all ., dressed man. and the station’s ' seph* L. Ilriscoll makes thing: 


.-your .superlatives. He knows all . 
' the good things . about-the crew ; 


full of vim and vigor and'S< 
eagei^tp learn his-job he work: 
overtime,. .Earl A. Hoffman 1 
now serving- his' third', tour o 
duty at the ■ Station." He’s thi 
blues crooner, and. champloi 
welterweight of the crew,. .Jo 
seph* L. Driscoll makes thing: 


^official", correspondent to , the,? ,;jnerry. with his harmonica., ‘ 


and is friendly and accommodat- .submarine base—New London,., loves old Irish' 


.-ing. to strangers. Handsome, ..Conn, .Ought to -hear him sing “Shov 
too I... Charles-■ E.' “Monkey,-.. Preston P/Ellis is recuperat*-- : 3 VIe. the Way to Go Home”..-. 
Wrench’’'Gerry,-looks after the* jpg from serious illness, so he it Louis “Chips” Zellnar is a nev 
; machinery—massages, all 'the has lots of time to spoil his new' /.man.- The 'station’s myster? 

■■ ■lawn mowers and tinkers with ' .baby daughter, Charon Lynn, - man. He’s been making a lo 
asthmic moto’rs. ..He loves chil* - 'named for two Massachusetts”".: of picture frames. - Why? No 
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Over 80 

’ F. M. Sutton ;■ ’ 

I was bora in Doddridge- 
County in 1884, came to-Po¬ 
cahontas when I was five years 
old, aDd have spent around 
seventy of my 89 years in Po¬ 
cahontas County. 

I got all of my schooling on 
Beaver Creek, getting to the 
sixth grade. Mrs. Alice Brooks 
was my first teacher and John 
S. Moore was my next- Our 
school terms were only 3 or 4 
months long. I pretty well 
knew my letters—my mother 
taught them to me out of the 
Pocahontas Times. Some of" 
my folks say “Why are you so j 
interested in that paper—you 1 
don’t know everybody in Poca- j 
hontas." But I am just foolish 
enough to believe I do know | 
85 per cent of them. I still love j 
the name Pocahontas; it may j 
be because I am about one- 
third Indian. I guess the rea¬ 
son I love the Pocahontas hills 
is because I believe I have seen 
the top of every hill in the 
County. That is what made 
me tough; I am still tough as 
a pine knot—I can walk five 
or. six miles and never catch a 
long breath. I sometimes look 
back to see if my grandson is 
coming. I 


: ’ I worked on, the farm ur>till 
I was grown, then went to the 
log woods. My first job away 
from borne was with J. H. 
Buzzard on the farm and on 
the mail route from Marlinton 
to Dilley’s Mill. From there I 
went to the log camp in the 
white pine woods and on the 
log drives to Ronceverte. 1 
think I worked on just about 
every logging job but one— 
that was Glen Galford’s job. I 
worked on seven different log¬ 
ging jobs in Greenbrier County. 
So I guess the old saying is 
right after all, “A rolling stone 
gathers no moss.” 

I worked from one day to 
six years on these jobs. I would 
quit a job and go to another 
for fifty cent3-more on the 
week. For about 19 years we 
worked in the woods for $1.25 
per day. When we got up to 
$1.45, we thought we had it j 
made. We worked from 6 un- : 
til 6 for that. I came to Ka- \ 
nawha County to work on a i 
33-acre farm for G. G. Smith, i 
He handled show horses and [ 
had three hundred thousand ! 
dollars worth of purebred! 
horses. I worked five years ■ 
for him and then moved to■ 
town of Sc. Albans. In 1959! 
my wife died and then I came 
to Nitro and still live here at 
22—31st Street East, Nitro. 
This is just a short sketch. I 
could write a book and not get 
started. 


jMT& ? 

. $ Twenty-Five. Years . Ago 
: “The Pocahontas Times” 

; Elvc~ tickets on the.Town bal¬ 
lots Running/.for; mayor were: 
it*- W.. Reynolds, J. M. Bear, Dr. 
Nl R’. Brice^arid G?. S. Callison on 
two; tickets.. Also' a Ballot For 
and:• ..Against ....cows running 
at largesim the-Town of Marlinton 
Deaths* Mrs: Salina Beard Mc- 
NeeK Ponca City; Oklahoma. 

The Seneca Trail 
The Seneca Indians were the 
keepers of the Warrior's Road. 
At first, they were the standing 
army of the five civilized Indian 
nations,. The term war path 
came from a young brave joining 
the Senecas and taking the war 
road, to demonstrate his courage 
and prowess. Under the treaty 
of 1732 between the British 
Crown and the Indians, this road 
marked- the boundary between 
Indian lands of the west and 
British-. possessions on the east! 
The road extended from Seneca 
Lake in New York to Northern 
Georgia. Traces of it can be 
seen in the campus of Davis & 
Elkins College at Elkins; on. the 
hill near the residence of Dr. 
Norman R. Price and near the re¬ 
sidence of the .late George Kee, 
at Marlinton. Also at a number 
oF places on Droop Mountain. 
It came by Mingo across Gib¬ 
son’s Knob on Elk' Mountain, 
down Indian Draft to Campbell- 
town, across Jerieo Flat and 
down to Price Run, over, to the 
Red House, up Kee Run to the 
Kee Rocks, across the flat to 
Buckeye, up the Bridger Mount¬ 
ain to Douglas McNeil's Seneca 
Trail. Farm, through the gap 
where the Bridger brothers were 
killed- by Indians. On up - the 
mountain to the. High Rocks, a- 
round the top of Cranberry and 
Caeser to Droop, across Droop 
by the way of healing spring and 
Bear Town down to Spice Run; 
over to Little Creek, and thence 
to White Sulphur; up the draft to 
Monroe County and New River. 
Route. 219 in a general way follows 
the Warrior's Road and for that 
reason it is called the Seneca 
tv,; i • ■ :: •; •.. •• 
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Vi|. c w t* h Mi: rdr * 

'Thedinefliidaeiw tif thg 1771 ' 
iuarclisri fa Point - Pleasant 
■satlumad Saturday at' Lswii- 
btlS WiCil nat'ai mutfi 
^KVV^Of forf* S3 ctlMC ilCd 
fowimjIrtrtSOOr^iKa?*. Sea. 
,v-« Rakerr ByrdandCsii^riiiij 
u'.ji.i Barley Stan^era honored 
tha CiFpwFoa witn their propane 
H.aJ |k tnctHDrial Marker was 
Ced)C*t!t3 later and unveiled by 
twp yuua^cJtsiiejidaiits, Virgin¬ 
ia kiwkwood Wads and John 
3 tail t ArbllikLe* at Lepya ■ 
LJ arlt jn LE^iatuerun Tte eveai h 
Lhc first Sl-ce:iLtntl!a[ tibaETV’ 
nn;i \n tha PkatR, waa aTJOEt^or- 

td by £b* Rjsbjri- 

<-M 3dflrtfc J- . I 

Mr/*n4 ilpj. Alfred MdNraJ, 
ft^iawl McNael, Ieh Pr'teC 
ytjil'p, Mf. aaJ Msla* J£yl* 
kfi*4, frema dVeahraitii*. Rtv^ I 
iflj Mr*. Etfrood Clnwer, 
Whiff Sulphur, C. E. Mc- 
LsojoJui and [Vlr, and Mrs. . 
Audy McLaughlin, Lewlsburg, j 
bae Arbuchle aiaters MlJtwSU 
tolflp .add Mr. and Mrs, -ladr l 

Danl«P> Of WqTnsabnrn, V'rSfLn 
in. .vfcr* at;onif tboje iLtasdin?, 
With Pouabnntsa connectifloi 


" ' .■ Diinators 1 a ■ Var^p-■ 

■r ■ ' ' ■. ■■■'■■ : ■ ■-J^.+V 

Ppllcvlog i 3 the roster 
dr Hit In Gen*nal AjU- 
.d n m >vii 1 lift vision vt? 

t™ to Jain’ Hs 1 !^ 
wit i(j 1TH> ^archinfi froa 
l*VitWrff Fj This division,. ^ 
il CDS of aC'/ural tut it ' 
fieritMui? ths Ei.=iE 05 of the 
ptf0)4 C Vfip- llTed Id what in . 
COW F§yahontaa CauntYn 
i ' l . ft i/jfttnrday, ■ September jji 
14Iris the may cf th^f oslfr-j 
brae-den Of the event at tha 1 
&tir& Pair Groi^ric. _ _ .| 


'^T .i.iw- hi' fM:i'Lvj 3 I li r., J(j hni 
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A Bicentennial Patriotic Pro--.' 
gram ia being planned'for the. 

■\ 4th. of'July in Marlinton.. ; .;J. 

Bicentennial in Hillsboro - A 
After listening to an inspir¬ 
ing Revolutionary yWar song . 
^entitled “The Battle oLTren- 
' ton,” Hillsboro’s Bicentennial 
' : Committee ...began to plan a. 
splendid program for*. 1978. , 
A colorful parade, top-notch 
lecture series (including a ses¬ 
sion devoted to the history of 
Hillsboro), Bicentennial Com¬ 
munity Picnic and an old-fash¬ 
ioned crafts demonstration day: 
at the Pearl 3. Buck Birthplace . 
Museum are several Of the. 
events being planned. - 
For the celebration. Mrs. A. 

E. (Louise) McNeel and David . 
H. Corcoran were named 
General Chairman and Secre ■ | 
tary, respectively. Other chair¬ 
men and their committees are 
as follows: Edgar'Starks- Pa¬ 
rade Committee, Johnny B. 
Hill-Crafts. A. E. McNeel-Lo¬ 
cal History, Pastor and Mrs, 
Jack Arbuckle-dinner, . Law¬ 
rence Workman-Clean-up, fix¬ 
up, and David H. Corcoran- 
Publicity and Lecture Series. 


According to Corcoran, the j 
.J. Bicentennial presents a rare op¬ 
portunity for ■ uniting the j 
people of Hillsboro.. " We can I 
grow clcee,” he said, "by dis- j 
covering together and identify- . j 
ing with our rich history." ', 
Concurring, Edgar Stark3 said: 

- ‘ Oar committee invites .the 
> people and clubs to participate 
in order to make 1976 our great 
est year yet." Louise McNeel . 
announced that Mayor Johnny 
Kinniaon and the Town Coun¬ 
cil were aiM supporting the pro¬ 
ject. The Mayor is said to be ' 
"enthusiastic’' about th8 pros- j 
peer of Hillsboro being named j 
as a "Bicentennial City," j 
The first planning meeting 
was held on last Monday night ;l 
. February 23 at the home of ! 
Mr. and Mrs. .A.. E. McNeel..! 
Refreshments were served aft- j 
*r the meeting. - M 

To volunteer for service on a ; 
committee, or for further infor- ! 
mation contact either Louise j 
McNeei at 653-4314 or David j 
H. Corcoran at 853-4430, or I 
_ anyone of the committee chair- 1 
men listed"above. - 




Edgar H. William* - 

Edgar.'Hi--Williams. 86, of. 
Marlinton;' died Thursday,; 
January 21, 197.1, in a Sum* 
mersville nursing home follow¬ 
ing a long illness. 

Born October 18,1884, he was 
a son of the late Dr. Richard 
and Hannah Sharp Williams. 

Mr. Williams was engaged 
in lumber business: for over 50 
years and served as president of 
MarliDton Lumber Company 
and Williams and Pifer Lum¬ 
ber Company.. , 

. He was a former director of 
Pendleton County Bank at 
• Franklin and was an honorary 
director of the First National 
Bank in Marlinton. 

He-was formerly a distribu¬ 
tor of Conoco Oil and Ashland 
Oil companies. -He also has 
served as manager and presi¬ 
dent of the Pocahontas Coun¬ 
ty Fair, president-of the Poca¬ 
hontas Telephone Company,, 
president of the Pocahontas 
Furniture Company, and a for¬ 
mer merchant, and engaged in 
farming for over fifty years. 

Preceding him in death were : 
-two-sisters, MrsrLena Poage 
.and Mrs. Molly Johnson, and 
one brother, Dennis Williams. 

Survivors' include his wife, 
Mrs Rosa Poage Williams; 
two daughters, Mrs. Thelma 
Weber, of Tallahassee, Florida, 
and Mrs. Grace Virginia Sharp- 
enberg, of Wheeling; one son, 
Moffett Williams, of Marlin¬ 
ton; one half 3ister, Mrs. Ma¬ 
mie Pifer, of Huntington, and 
five grandchildren, Roger and 
Richard Williams, Ann, Paul 
and Thomas Sharpenberg. 

Funeral services were held 
Sunday afternoon in the Mar- 
lintod Presbyterian Church 
by the Rev. Don Wood, with 
burial in the Mountain View | 
Cemetery. 
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.History of Knapps Creek the Minnehaha neighbor^ where there is another^ 
Community hood is Douthards Creek stream of about equal vol- 

Consisting of “The Hills,” which carries with it the ume. The source of it is also 
Frost, Knapp's Creek, and waters of Cochrans and a magnificent never-failing 
Minnehaha Neighborhoods Laurel Creeks. At Hunters- stream. 

Written by Enid Harper;. ville Knapps Creek receives ■■ Last but not least is the 
1 In 1924 two other streams, Browns famous Minnehaha Spring 

In the eastern part of Creek from one side and on the Lockridge property. 
Pocahontas County, West • Cummings Creek from the The crystal water of this 
Virginia, is Knapps Creek other. spring is of a healing and 

which has its source in the Springs.—Along the val- medical nature. It has been 

Alleghany Mountains about ley are numerous limestone shipped to various parts, of 
five miles above Frost. Its springs, the waters of.,the country, 
two branches unite at Frost .which are cold, an indica- Origin of Names.—“The.. 
from which place it contin- tion of purity. These help to Hills” is the hilly region on 
ues to flow along the base make the creek larger. The the northwest of the valley, 
i of the mountains to the first of them is a bold These are very productive 
place where it empties into spring gushing out from lands and are excellent for 
the Greenbrier River at under a hill near the fine fruit and grazing. They 
Marlinton, a distance of home of S. Gibson. Further were at one time heavily ■ 

' almost twenty miles from down the valley we find the timbered but now only 
Frost. The East fork of the stream called Hill Run near small tracts remain uncut, 
creek is fed by a stream I.B. Moore’s which re- The creek from which our . 
which comes forth out of ceives water from a number good community takes its ' 
the rugged mountain side of springs within a half - name was known as Ewings 
near Paddys Knob, a peak mile. Next is the Mill Run - Creek in the earliest land 
with an elevation of 4450 at D.W. Dever’s flowing papers but was soon chang- i 
feet. through his farm where fine ed to Knapps Creek in j 

One of the principal trib- cattle graze. From here we honor of a man by the name 
utaries of Knappa. Creek of go on to W. G. Ruckman's - of Knapp who came into the 




valley from Virginia prior to... 
1749. His'Vreport- of this 
country probably led Mar-.' 
lin and Sewell to make 
explorations in the Green¬ 
brier Valley. At first the 
name 0f the creek was 
spelled N-a-p-s, later it was 
changed to. K-n-a-p-p-s. 

While here Knapp lived 
in a cabin on the west side, 
of the creek about opposite 
the place where Mrs. P.L. 
Cleek now resides...It is not 
definitely known what be¬ 
came of him. : 

Indians.—There are evi¬ 
dences that the Indians 
once roamed through the 
thick forests which covered, 
what is now our beautiful 
section of country. Pieces of 
Dint have been found by 
our citizens which were no 
doubt used by the Red 
Race. There was an Indian- 
burial ground on a flat 
above the road a short 
distance up the- valley from 
I.B. Moore’s dwelling. In¬ 
dications were to the older - 
people that several Indians 
had been buried here. It 
has been said that a few 
relics were found in later 
years when some excava¬ 
tions were made. 

Early Settlers.—Michael 
Dougherty, a native of Ire¬ 
land, settled in our valley 
near where W. G. Ruckman 
lives about the year of 1770. 
He was one of the first to 
occupy the Knapps Creek 
Region. , ;‘y 

The same ' year Moses 
Moore of Virginia, came to 
Knapps Creek. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that he 
bought the land extending 
from J. L. Herold’s to D.. 
W. Dever's for the consid¬ 
eration of two steel bear 
traps and' two pounds of 
English sterling. One of the 


{Concinued.from- former page) 

Straps is in the possession of 
f’II B; .Moore atrthis writing. 

• The original cabin of Moses 
‘ Moore was built on land 
'-haw owned by Mrs. Myrta 
■ Moore. 

Mr. -.Moore was fond of 
hunting ■ and would -fre- 
’ quently spend several days 
y in the region of the Upper 
Greenbrier searching -for 
game. One Sunday morn¬ 
ing while sitting . at ,his 

- camp reading the Bible hej 
was surrounded and cap-j 

,.tured by five or six Indians 

ed land by James Mornoe, 1 
mareh to Ohio. with, them - Joim Tyler; .. aad other: 

- u , ugh cuiming . - venlora of; Virginia ..be- j 

ness ho managed to. escape. ^ een the years of 1300 and ! 
and return to what. u> now- 1325 . Some of them, made i 
Pocahontas county. ;< < ■ ., trip3 to Richmond! 

■r : v » bebeve d the [n order tha ^ the tiUe for thB : 

pioneer, Pehx Gnmes and (and wher0 they settIed 
■his wde selected a srte for ami ht b0 made ^ Tbe 
home m the HiHs near the * » i° i, 

Mt. Zion Church at a dare^ Ue ° fthe ^ smaJ * 
•nreceriino- ism ... rale in comparison witn the cost 
preceding 1800. _ ' per acre now. Old land 

..Old records show that ^ ahow tbat Qn6 ^ 
John Sharp Sr., Chrato- of land wa3 made 

pher Herold, Henry Har- kte M 1837 at a Bttla 
ipe*, and John Dilleysettled mor8 than one cent 
■in our community between acr9 xhia wa3 - a tact ' of ; 
dhe years of 1800 and 182o timbe * iand couta inlng' 
Jmclusive. We snould also n ooo acres ^ the Mie _ 
mention that r _l^ty--L^k- han Moun ^ na . wfeich @x . 
ndge - and Micnael Cleek tended ovar to Back Crgek ; 
came to the valley early m The 3Um paid for : t only 
,the nineteenth century. skty . sev9n years ag0 was ; 

! , Ifc was a task for the $150 _ Sinc8 that time it has 
pioneers to dear the forest been sold and re . sold and ' 
and build then; homes ^.th^j^ of feet of .valuable 
the poor equipment they timber ha3 heen cut on it _ 
had. They worked with a Making of a Kifle ._ At 
shop made pool *? e -, “one time a man b the] 
places the thickets of white name of Evick Uved ^ what ; 


known as,.- the " Evick 


thorn and wild crab was j a 

almost impenetrable. HoUow near G rover| 
When a primitive forest of Moore . a . Ha manufactured 
W ^ t8 ^ Pm !l SaSa f ma P. le ’the Evick Rifle which.was-.a 
and other trees'or large size - (Continued on next page) 

was cut, a log-rolling was. -‘ - 

soon in order and they were! 

■burned. Bears! and wolves! 
were numerous , and sheep j 
had to be penned near byj 
the house to protect them, j 
• Land.—Any of theses 
hardy pioneers were grant-j 




. -a > 

(Continued from former page 

famous-gun in its day: 'Wi- 
; are-cold- that .'one- ot.these- 
guns-may be seen- at -Ther 
Pocahontas Times£_,Offics.:- 
Thera may be some other 
hollows along the mountain 
that received _ names 'from 
men who were-hot perma-j 
nent■ settlers.- . j 

^Timber and Saw-Mills.-— 

A fine., lot.iof.: white- pine, 
timber- stood along the foot 
of the Alleghany. Nearly.all 
the good trees that grew on 
the. level were. ■ destroyed 
because the settlers needed 
improved land more, than 
timber.,A number of sugar 
groves-were-.left, for the^ 
purpose of making maple.-, 
sugar and' molasses. .« 
■ri-.The mountain timber has^ 
been going on the market- 
since 1890. The white pine 
was cut first. The logs were . 
peeled. and . floated down . 
Knap os . - creek -• and the- 
Greenbrier River to . Ron-i 
ceverte where; they were . 
manufactured- by . the- St.; 
Lawrence Manufacturing 1 . 
Company..;. ,fj 

...Capt; - Ail- E. Smiths and -j 
' James Whiting, • who did i 
business under the firm \ 
name of Smith and Whit* ■ 
ing, had ten million feet of : 
whit© pine cut each year for. ; 
a' period of six or- seven.: 
years. ' • '• 

At that time the hard- | 
wood seemed to be of little i 
value. During the past fif-1 
teen or twenty years it has j 
been cut rapidly, perhaps \ 
as much as one hundred' 
and fifty to two hundred j 
milli on feet have been; 
taken from Knapps Creek * 
and Douthards Creek, and j 
some valuable - tracts are j 
still standing. ' . i 


The first saw mills to dot r 
this section were the up and 
down m ills run by water: 
power.- If we are rightly i 
. informed,, there were three ; 
of these; one owned and! 
operated by the Moore’s atj 
a point about opposite the| 
Moore school house, one) 
was on the Lockndge farm 1 
where Douthards creek! 
unites with Knapps creek,; 
and >:he third mill was built] 
by Henry Harper and oper¬ 
ated by him and his son 
Samuel, for a number or 
years. This last, mill con¬ 
tinued sawing until about; 
1830 and was the last mill] 
of its kind to be operated in] 
Jha community...Sometimei 
during .the-v eighties 1 --E-Mij 
Harper sawed lumber on; 
this mill to- build his house; 

V >. -X ^7 

' with' the grist mill Mr::l 
•Harper had a sawmill which : 
has already been mention-; 
ed, a tan yard; and one of : 
the old fashioned tilt-ham- i 
mer blacksmith shops. The 
tilt-hammer was run ■ by 
•waterpower; The-mill for ] 
c-finding grain crushed the.: 
kernels between two large i 
revolving stones which] 

: were - brought' from - Rock- i 
bridge County, Virginia... It j; 
was not used longer than j ] 
1836. - ' 1 

: A mill of later years was ] j 
the one built by Wellington 
G. Ruckman on the same j; 
stream where - Michael ! 
Daugherty : had - the - first 1 
one :■ MrK -Ruckman' did 
grinding on this mill for a-1 
period . of - eleven - years, - 
discontinuing the industry 
'probably twelve-or fifteen 
years ago. ■ • • .. 


-r xx st 


The Civil War:—No bat--> 
ties of the Civil War were . 
foughf on cue territory 5m- ; 
braced' within the Knapps i 
Creek:-’ Community -but j 
brave men who have lived - :] 
here were in the service; p 
Soma were valiant soldiers'] 
of tiie Federal Army while - I 
others joined the ranks of i 
the Confederacy. Squads < 
of Yankees frequently pass¬ 
ed through this section and 
~Ge neral Averiil,' a Union • 
Commander, with his 
army, camped one night at _ 
Frost, marching on the next, 
day to Huntersville. ■ 

' Establishment of Post.j 
Offices—A postoffice' was ■ 
established at the village of j 
Frost in 1853. Francis! 
Dever was the first post- j 
master. In conversing with ! 
the oldest person in the ! 
community, Mrs. Ellen ; 
Buzzard, who was ninety- i 
nine years of age on June j 
23,1924, she 9ays she does i 
not remember how the ; 
name originated, but. the ] 
presumption is that the- j 
name Frost was given to : 
the office on account of the [ 
high altitude. Early store- j 
keepers were Francis Dev- j 
er, Stuart Wade, Samuel i 
Gibson, and J. B. Hannan., j 
.. Before “Uncle-Sam” fav j 
ored the people with a j 
Rural Free Delivery Route [ 
there was a post office on ' 
Knapps Creek nsar the Mt. i 
Carmel and Westminster j 
Churches known as Sunset. • 
Someone suggested this 
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where Mrs-S. A. Pritchard ; 
now Uvea. - ' " '•; - i 

The first circular saw mill, j 
in .-.this neighborhood 'was -j 
brought here from Augusta | 
county, Virginia, for Wise i 
Herold and B, Moore, i 
Many people visited the j 
new mill - to - observe its I 
working. " ' j 

■: Grist . Mills.—The first j 
mill to grind grain was the 
one owned by Michael ! 
Daugherty on the Mill Run ! 
where he- settled. Peter • 
Lightner, who was a well ; 
known citizen here in 1855;-[ 
had a mill on the run at D. 
W. Dever's. Joseph Sharp, | 
a pioneer of Frost, had'a ; 
where A.: A.' Sharp now 
resides, one-half mile from' 
the village. • . . .- 

Henry Harper also had a 
grist mill which ground 
wheat, com and buck¬ 
wheat. • It was located on 
.the farm owned by Harmon j 
Shiaaberry. ,In connection 



(Continued) ""'' 
name because there was an 
office directly east of here 
in Bath County, Virginia, 
by the name of Sunrise. 

Another postoffice which 
. was not established till 
. later years was called Dris- 
I col,, and derived , its name 
from Col. John Driscol who 
had much timber cut in this 
region. D. B. McElwee was 
the postmaster at Driscol 
for a number of years. In 
1914, largely through the 
efforts of our highly es¬ 
teemed physician, Dr. J. B. 
Lockridge, deceased, a nice 
hotel was built for the 
| accommodation of tourists 
| and all those seeking . a 
j pleasant summer resort 
j surrounded by beautiful 
mountain scenery. The 
next- year the Allegheny 
Club House was built. It is 
also a magnificent building, 
well located on a hill over¬ 
looking Knapps Valley. 
When these improvements 
were made the name of the 
place was’ changed from 
Driscol to Minnehaha 
Springs, an Indian name 
signifying “Laughing Wa¬ 
ter.’' ' ' T 1 

When mail was first car¬ 
ried to the early established 
offices it was only brought 
oh Wednesdays and Satur¬ 
days. One of the early mail 
routes was Huntersville to 
Mill Gap in Virginia. 

Roads—The people were 
very much handicapped in 
their efforts to travel. Like 
Daniel Boone when he went 
to Kentucky they had to 
make the roads when they 
came to the country. The 
first known road leading 
from what is now Virginia 
into the Knapps Creek Val¬ 
ley came across the Alle¬ 
gheny Mountains just op¬ 
posite the old Harper Mill. 
We find from the old land 
grants made by governors 
of Virginia where comers 
were called for on this road 
which was then known as 
Knapp's Spur, or the Spur 
Road. This name was likely 
given it because it was the 
road traveled by Mr. 
Knapp who will always be 
honored by the valley that 
has been named for him. 


■ 

rp’ While road is now only a I 
pathway and but little trav- 1 
eled_ in this age of auto- i 
mobiles it shows evidence | 
of having been dug or j 
graded in a few. places 
• where it leads up a ridge' on 
each side of. the* mountain. 
For years the people of 
Back Creek used it - in| 
coming horseback to tha 


Harper Mill bringing their 
grain to be ground. 

The first wagon brought 
to Pocahontas County was. 
brought over Knapp’s Spur,. 
Road and was taken up the : 
hollow where Westminster 
Church ■ now stands • and 
which was known as Ervine 
Hollow at that time, and on 
to Clover Lick where it was 
used. b!' 

As the valley improved 
and fields fenced the road 
was kept on the Allegheny 
side the greater part of the 
way. On- account of the 
shade and ice there in 
winter parts of it were 
changed from time to time 
until the entire road was 
made on the oppositejside 


of the valley. The last j 
change was made about ] 
forty years ago by two r 
qolored men, Jacob Kernel 
and Andrew Daughterty of 
Frost. 

The State re-graded the- 
road in 1923, making it 
much wider to accommo¬ 
date the increased traffic. ■ 

Churches-In 1833 Mt. 
Zion Church in “The Hills’’ 
was built. It is a log 
structure but has been ma¬ 
terially repaired and is still 
used for a house of wor¬ 
ship. Previous to the erec¬ 
tion of Mt. Vernon Church 
the people of Upper 
Knapps Creek attended 
services at Mt. Zion. Many 
of them went horseback 
across the country by the 


way ofthe Mill Rah at I. B. 
Moore’s. ' : 

Mt.- Vernon Church 'was 
erected in 1856. A notice¬ 
able feature of this building 
is the good quality of the 
lumber used. Scarcely a 
defective spot can be seen 
in the- ceiling... - John Mc¬ 
Elwee and son did the 
carpenter work. Ail the 
lumber was planed by hand 
at the shop on the land 
owned by Moses Moore 
who was a noted Christian 
character. 

Trinity M. E. Church at 
Frost was dedicated in I 
1888. The opening prayer 
was offered by Rev. Wm. 
T. Price of Marlinton. The 
dedicatory sermon was 
preached by Rev. Mr. 
Niece of Monroe County. 
His text was taken from 
Galatians, sixth , chapter 
and second verse: “Bear 
ye one another's burdens, 

J and so fulfill the law of 
I Christ.” Rev. George 
Spencer was the pastor in 
j charge. Other ministers 
present were Wm. and 6. 
B. Sharp, both natives of 
Frost. 

New Hope Lutheran at 
Minnehaha was built in 
1893 .through efforts of 
Henry White, Sr., and his 
family who came to Douth- 
ards Creek in 1878. Before 
building the church they 
had occasional services by 
Lutheran pastors in their 
homes, in nearby churches, 
and in schoolhouses. For 
some years after the budd¬ 
ing of the church the con¬ 
gregation was supplied by 
the ministers from the 
South Branch Charge of 
Highland County, Virginia. . 
Later it had a pastor of its 
own, but at the present' 
time it is again’ supplied by i 
an occasional visiting pas-| 
tor. During al] this time 
there has been a Sunday 
, School in progress and to 
the present time the little 
band of Lutherans have j 
been loyal to the church of! 
"their choice. . ... j 




The Westminster Pres¬ 
byterian Church was built 
in 1903, Rev. G. W. Nickel! 
was pastor. A few years 
after the church was com¬ 
pleted, probably in, 1908, 
the - first Huntersville Dis¬ 
trict Sunday School Con¬ 
vention was held in it with 
W. A. G. Sharp, President, 
and J., C. Harper, Secre¬ 
tary:- In . 1923 the first 
county convention to be 
held in Huntersville District 
convened here. 

Mt. Carmel M. E. 
Church South was dedicat¬ 
ed October 1,1905, Rev. H. 

L. Hout, of Roanoke, Vir¬ 
ginia, preached the dedi¬ 
catory sermon, Rev., J. D. 

' Pope was pastor in charge. 
While digging for the foun¬ 
dation of this church the 
workmen found some pew¬ 
ter spoons, and other ar¬ 
ticles which were no doubt 
at one time the property of 
William Moore and. wife 
.who came here about 1780 
and built a home on the 
bank where the church. 
stands. They were not 
relatives of other Moores of 
the county. They lived and 
died at this home and 
were buried on the east 
side of the creek just below 
the grove of pine trees near 
the line, separating the 
’ land owned by Mrs. E. A. 
i Pritchard and G. M. Sharp. 

| Schools—We do not 
1 boast of any high school in 
our community at this writ¬ 
ing for reason that the 
j settlement is a scattered 
• one, but we are proud of 
i the progress the schools l 
! jhave made since the age of I 
(Continued to another page! * 


|;: Continued^ ; 

the log schooihouse. : . I 

We are unable to say 
when the first school was 
taught in Frost. A person 
now living tells us of one s 
being taught there in an old-; 
store building .before the 
Civil War. At some later 
period' a. one-, room - school- 

house ; was built near the 

location of the present two- 
roomed .house. This, was 
abandoned in 1912 and a. 
modern schooihouse was 

erected.: In 1923 it was 
found to be too small to. 
accommodate the pupils 
who should attend and an 
additional room, was added.. 


, When the Civil War be¬ 
gan school was 
taught by Miss Mattie 
Gum, the mother of the late 
George Gingar, of Hunters¬ 
ville, in a log school house 
which.- stood on the knoUri 
near L. R. Hively s resi¬ 
dence. The next building 
used for school in the 
Sunset neighborhood was 
on the hill not far from J • A. 
Cleeks. The last term 
taught here was by Enoch 
H. Moore in the year of 
1396 and 1897. By the next 
winter a new building had 
been ; constructed at the 
present location. It was 
destroyed by fire a few 
years ago. The building m 
which school is taught now, 
was located on the site of 
I the old one. 
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■ Continued' 
the log schoolhouse. 

We are unable to say 
when the first school was 
taught in Frost. A person 
now living tells us of onej 
being taught there in an old] 
store building before thei 
Civil War. At some later] 
period a one room 9chool-| 
house was built near thei 
location of th" present two—. 
roomed house. This was! 
abandoned in 1912 and a | 
modem schoolhouse was i 
erected. In 1923 it was ! 
found to be too small to- 
accommodate the pupils 
who should attend and an 
additional room was added. 

When the Civil War be¬ 
gan school was being 
taught by Miss Mattie 
Gum, the mother of the late 
George Gingar, of Hunters¬ 
ville, in a log school house 
which stood on the knoll 
near L. R. Hively’s resi¬ 
dence. The next building 
used for school in the 
Sunset neighborhood was 
on the hill not far from J. A. 
Cleeks. The last term 


taught here was by Enoch. 
H. Moore in the year of 
18% and 1897. By the next 
winter a new building had ; 
been constructed at the] 
present location. It was I 
destroyed. by . fire- a- few-] 

years ago. The building in, 

! which school is taught now,] 
was located on the site of) 
the old one. ' 

The Moore schoolhouse 

first stood on the east side 
of the creek at the foot of 
the Allegheny Mountain, a 
short distance above Coel 
Beverage's, as the . road 
was there at that time. -,j 
Later, after the road was J 
changed the schoolhouse of I 
this sub-district was built] 
further up the valley above 
c. D. Newman’s.. When it 

was decided that this struc¬ 
ture could not be used any 
longer the house in which 
school is taught at this time 
was built. 

The first school taught at 
Cove Hill near Frost was 
approximately in 1894 by J. 

M. Barnett, 

Douthards Creek school-j 
house was built in 1910. It; 
has also been used for] 

: preaching services, andj 
Sunday School, 

A one-room building was 
first at Minnehaha Springs J 
It was probably erected 
twenty-five years ago. The 
two-roomed building was 
put up in 1915. W. L.l 
Herold was the contractor. 


Homes —The pioneer 

homes have mostly been 
replaced by new modem 
buildings. A telephone line 
reaches nearly every one. 
Many of the houses have 
been provided with water 
system-and light plants. | 
. T! ? e brick residence I 
m the valley is the one j 
where I. B. Moore dwells. J 
Mr. Moore's father had this i 
house built. The man who ] 
had the contract burned the 
brick and did all the work 1 
for the consideration of two I 
sorrel horses. The home I 
has been well preserved to ; 
this day. ! 

Conclusion—In conclu- i 
sion 1 wish to say that j 
Knapp’s Creek Community > 
has furnished to the world ! 
ministers, college profes- I 
sors, a judge, doctors, law- j 

yers, civil engineers, teach- 1 

ers and people of many 
professions. Seven teach¬ 
ers have come from Douth- 
ard s Creek School alone 
since 1910. 

. are all very much 
indebted to Rev. Wm. T. 
Price for the history he 
recorded and left us. It is to 
be hoped that the people of . 
each neighborhood will fol- ! 
low his example and keep a I 
record of future events in a I 
more accurate manner than 1 
they have in the days past. 
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>tt" : Mora about the. boy ,m‘S 
the snow. We talked Mon-, 
day to him—Denver Arbo- 
gaat, now living in Durbin 
and working for Howes 
Leather Company. 

Ha is married, to the 
former Virginia Ryder and- 
they have a daughter, Bon¬ 
nie, who is Mrs. Franklin 
Curry, of Warren,. Ohio. 

He was a 12 year old boy 
and living With his parents,; 
Mr. and Mrs. Dixie Arbo- 
gast, in the upper end of 
the Sinks in northern Poca-. 
hontas. (His parents now 
live at Durbin). 

It was February 25, 1935. 
There was a blizzard and 
the whole family—there 
were seven children then— j 
was sick with the flu and/or •! 
measles. A baby was due to 
be bom. . > »•, v 

Denver started for Dur¬ 
bin and waded snow-up to 
his waist. It took him 6 or 6 
hours to get to Dr. A. E. 
Burner, in Durbin, and the- 
good doctor went back with i 
him. They went part of the 
way by celt, walked part of 
the way, and rode a horse 
part 1 of the way. The CCC. 
boys at Camp Thom wood 
helped open the road for 
them. Dr. Burner got there 
to doctor the family and de¬ 
liver a son, Henry. The 
Dixie Arbogasts have a 
total of 14 children. 

The neighboring folk and 
the CCC boys got it all 
together and sent the story 
to the famous radio pro¬ 
gram, “We, the People,” 
and in about a week Denver 
was off to New York. Olet 
Mullenax took 1 him. to 
Ronceverte to catch the 
train and Denver went off 
by himself to New York 
City ‘as the guest of the 
Philip Morris Company. 
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!*vw-=f;-.: -■ The Cass Railroad 

POCAHONTAS TIMES The Cass Scenic Railroad 
(Page 2) v, isn’t a new or young track, 

i Published every Tboredey ixMjt It’s well past retirement 

^ha’kn week of ehe jeer. age. 

Pibt«/*a ti the Ptst Offlce et aj*r- The year of 1901 the C & 

x» -ssijsr, into &».. 

-Immediately the West .Vir¬ 
ginia Pulp and Paper Co, 
'■ began lumbering at Cass. 

j !l The West Virginia Pulp 

:JANSSPHICS SHARP, SOITOK and Paper Co. started the 

pt«sDAY : «i, a-ict cag-aatrisa, 

j Pioneer Days—July 9-11, '76 . reached over the mountain 

- •; --—;-‘top and on to Spruce it 

‘branched out in two direc¬ 
tions, then it grew very big. 

There was a time when 
the railroad, which is now 
the Cass Scenic Railroad;, 
was under the.i name GC 
&E. The letters stood for 
Greenbrier; Cheat and Elk. 

' Those were the areas. serv¬ 
ed by it./ ; ' fyi 

. This railroad company 
had three,'of the biggest 
engines, of their kind, ever 
built.- iiThe newest one, #14 
, .was sold to Western Mary¬ 
land Railroad to be used as 
-■ a helper on Thomas Moun¬ 

tain north of Elkins. The 
engineer, Guy Stanley, was 
sold along with the locomo-i. 
tive£". ; 

From the tiop of”-the 
. mountain the track extends 
-■ toward Bald Knob. This 
; ‘ .i. '-;.'- -';; .. - ■-'- ....section of the railroad was 

' " - ' built by the Mower Lumber' 

• Company. 

During the second World 
War the Mower LmnAr 
Company bought a small 
i Shay engine from the Birch 
; Valley Lumber Company at 
' Tioga. Frank (Young Pin- 
ey) Williams was sent to 
Tioga to prepare the loco¬ 
motive for the trip to Cass 
J. by way of Western Mary- 
land and Spruce. ^ 

The Cass shop had some 
of the best mechanics. 

, They restored the Tioga 
locomotive to like new 
- shape.. - It served the. 
Mower Lumber Company' 
well as long as they needed 
it. Walter Good, a.veteran 
at the throttle, was the. | 
engineer. 

The Cass Scenic Railroad .| 
has an interesting history, 
as has the Town of Cass. 
The railroad, the Town of! 
Cass, and their history | 
.-should be preserved. - \ 

-iy B. Nelson -yi 

ti*. s*- Phoenix, Arizona.i 
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| Golden W.edJing Anaiversatr 

! (.From ; “50 Years' A go” ■ C ol urn ft 
{•'. of the Highland Recorder, of 
• May. 31,.1956. , ■ . . 

PRICE- MILLIGAN ; 

. -7A:. very beautiful '‘. wedding was. 
'solemnixeci a'l the home-of Mr ancj : 
.-Mrs, ; Mil ligan.ou. Camden 
i AvetiueiTuesday/ May 22,T9Q6£ 
at S o'clock,.;; when Calvin Wi 
1 Price and Miss Mabel MiUiga.rl 
were united'in marriage-. by .Revs'- 
William: Tv Price, the' fatheri of 
the groom... p A 

Wv(The-Recorder wisher our dis- 
(inguished fellow-editor and. hi3 
•good companion-. hearty felicita¬ 
tions on the occasion of. their golrg 
den anniversary. May you haveB 



Mr. Calvin W. Price mentioned above,was one of those mentioned 
on the cover page as being so much help to youngsters, besides being 
a Scout 2«laster with "G.D." he was one to give advise in many wavs. 

Us youngsters could always depend on a few dimes once a week ,1tist by 
stopping at the Times Office and folding the papers for delivery to 
the Post office after wraping. He knew just where the fish were being 
caught and kind of bait to use. He would have Mr. L.O. Simmons, who 
worked on the papers to show his muscles - he being a large strong men 
from handling the heavy frames of type used for one page of the p«oer. 

Mr. Price often had the hand bills that were printed for t^e manv 
and various sales, shows, church affairs and other special events that 
took place before the paper came out. So much could be said about this 
one man that would fill many books. He was respected, loved and re¬ 
membered by all who came in contact with him. 

Another man mentioned above that I came to know quite well was Mr. 
J.W.Milligan, ivho had a planing and wood working mill about where the 
Clifton Forge Wholesale Grocery later stood - above the ice plant. 

Mr. Price had taught me to save items from the paper about my 
family and also to collect history books, by the time I became a mid - 
teenager ray collection was more than would stack in my room so Mr. 

Price suggested I build a shelf or shelves for a growing library. X 
measured what I thought I needed in the line of boards and set out for 
the planing mill. When Mr. Milligan found out what they were for he 
.suggested that he help me measure and cut out the boards as I knew that 
was beyond me. Mr. Milligan even cut the boards, planed and beveled 
them - curved the sides so the top shelf would be used for books or 
pictures. When asked how much I owed him, he said 'Well that will come 
to $1.65.* He even told me to stop at Richardsons hardware store and 
obtain the correct size nails for a neat job. 

From that time on I always had a great respect for Mr. Milligan, 
even if he frowned on youngsters hanging around his shop smoking. 
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FOC AITOVAS OOiiMTT 


fcast and Center of the /'I When y 
Front of th* xipp&lucftion lunge* 


The Virginia Colony founded Jamestown in &prll, 1607 - poor the 
early settlors ii«*oi*tnrt «l<iver* and indentured servants from f'hjroop - 
and the Oomnouvoelth axpuniind in *.11 directions* Cftptain John iimith 
hired i-o i.iilitu-y leader of the wwll forea for protection - vos caught 
by Chiaf rnwhatap - orders *>;»tcute<l no protect tbr Indian lands - 
an Indian irincesa - rocafionteih - saved hie life and ;K>t hi ns fr««. 

Other colonics organised In tho new t*jj»ld ,o:;. the uhartored Vtrrirtla 
colony H.s hemmed bswsgn North Carolina *i«t f'-c-ryland'a Fhtor/s&c river - 
uo^over Virginia's Western border extended to the South sesc. 

About «• hundred vwrs seen passed -nnd «13 nolontos grew snd the 
Sruaiiih (iovomor order**! Lucre should be r;o expansion beyond the Kin* 
ftidge h.cuntainnv, S!twev®r betve«n 170(1-1752 r*my expeditions vertturod 
V«et - nu;de trader- vith the IroTunine -f'inpos; - Delawares - a?:.?* 9 iee r » 

;>nd Jenuces. Hit fannzus henoc-n Trail ran the entire length of vhet i 3 
new roo«honta« County, These large tracks of 1 snds*purehnsod tracks -m 
vari-ua rl,’ i «3 :»iuJ cJisrtertt vere. looked on na rjood business by most of 
the C&v«li «»‘8 of the !.pv Hindu of i-ortsrn Vir'dnif.. 

tiooo vord reached * : ij.lj.einfihur£ that the French Irt Cm noOn were del re 
likewise i.rid (wU l*r$* option* of loads considered Virginia's, This nows 
from the worried the Governor that the encroachment by the 

French vould endanger his Westons bard or thnfc in September 1753 If? 
uinpetchttd young Ceorpn Wf-.ehington of the Virginia I'm litis with o 
letter vtth infe^netiw*. their clair-tf! were not valid even If bft Salle 
ted discovered the Ohio valley* (ft). Kajhlnirton hircvl e frenchman «t- 
Winehe. ter, Va, *.a an interpreter, them te) young snider at *111 Creek, 
the present, situ of Cunherls.mi, Kd* to take nis party to Lite rreuefit 
site of rittsbiavh, U 0 * hccordin;; to Wrubinftton? Jourtel he rAturned 
early In 1754 vdfch the french plan of settlement of the disputed 
territory. 

In 173d vdien Prince ku /.ugusita nt-rriM Prince Frederick - Omiufe Co. Va. 
was (Jivitiud - upper Uoli’ mined lidnee Frederick County - lover hnlf 
called *uguat;i bounty and U-no br.yond that - District of W<*at 
tb)* 

(«). One of tho young guides hired by ViiieMrv'toiri at f ills Creek vne 
u youn^ mun , John k^qGuJLre, whooe throe grandchildren worried into 
the ocotch"Irleh ! uugh cl«n, u.nri > aclrulr« merriod annuel fcsurh, her 
sister hebeccu rurz'iod jacrec V'nu^h ?nd. There la no *-eror'< of John 
iiricbuiro except thot iwe in th« v®r of 1^12 «nd did not return. 

(bj, Washington piviisod test Au<.>st« at Vtilley pnr^ dL.rj t>re Siev- 

olutioriary V.-r vuveu informed that troops were lusving c< r p -?o fart that 
stum there v ould he no one ’Loft?; fc-V) hing, ton re riled "Just le^ve f« o* 
baoiwr to place oft the r.oufttaine of We-st rnguflta *nd J will rally 
around ne enough Frofttiexpjeti to lilt cir bleeding country frenc the 
dust <md ziet her Free". 



Focr.hont.fi s. ol* i;hc Fmt 

In the 01ft dominion f of tho ftpivilotiiun HS'iisp# 

miring the enifl 175 C^h th*< i>cotob“iri-h>i <mfce through mindfcl pMa - 
traveled w’cat and down the valleys of this brssvMfuJ cwVA-try - because 
the Cavaliers of toe lav li-nds ovncU ull bb? <\or>- land which they bad 
i>y LiriJ.« tli-tf? over cultiViibvH' by pleating nura crop* yv*r rtf%.(•■■ r ye:ir ~ 
the iJeoteh-Irl »>h tVontiferit or bnckvoodswon arsoinst ft 1.1 or i*.^rf* fron; 
Villiawabur" crotssixi the VMunti .Inc - anb&rod the bo.'difci ful j'.ilertipsnvB - 
sot up horaeeites or tomahavk ri^nto. During the 176^ ■ the Indiana 
forced thorn uut biit they «apwi back dt Frill.*.-. 1 *** to *i*t. 

This time they c^nwi fcc? atuj - hriaij’inf their wives f:t:H cHltlrcn 
alon,> Th*fr vrivfe?; curried thrir bibiee, setsdu, oiUlii^'s fn>?;: rl:nt? 
and flowers. 

'i'i» Appellation dun(;s rune oyor a thousand rilas inland from 

ell th^ colonies. However the Kile true riy ran re covers tdiv entire 

lionior of V/ootern VlroinAiu TJip Saet and Center o? J the Allerttwy front 
fo«'tiko- the Eastern boundary of tho Greenbrier valley rivt*r. 

(iost a< riy uftttlor& traveled tho t'J.ldernnsa road Uronph the vaUny 
of Virginia from tthrpfcra ferry to Cumberland Gap iuto Kentuckey, f^orw 
vent throuitfi ftr«raibrier or comities* Jlovcver .7 i\=»v t»*rdcy 

peopled rouved into the Creenbrinr’valley - m>v the beautiful I*tid :.n<J! 
set tied between the head nf Cai'ccutbriw i*:lv'*r ynd Kenicbs vjilJey. 

MeatirhlJo - wmi counties sprung t<n - hoi it county sihts * eterted 
»•« goveriiriant * s i-zwi county boia«irics etc. This jUna »«e in th<» eerter- 
q£ the *< Lle r ^a01iy front, fcy 1821 the naed for a rot? county wr* nocnsjfiry 
*3 parts of fireenbrior, ttandolpli, &>th etc., i«p divided 
a-ii^re Mile «4;ea and established the cotnty iw*t at Hoofcernrlllr on 
tn^pos Creel, tr».a ?:Oht nf the tattlers miitc ra>un if infers end freo «n, 
iio ranercn erring t?«i indicia raided nt JNiuenti-vrt tb*?y n*med tb«ir county 
H;my of the settlers I*h! sore Ini-tS.^ Mciou ;-nd tb* noBM 

*«& cox’roct. 


Ihe cownt-iffrt li.rs'-oat riv*-r - thp* Greenbrier - ves j>nrc .nreer voter 
and dralno<l tti« or;tire valley loc- r it«<3 in ( ; oca>vmti-« county. This river 
joins ti*o vorldis oldest rivrrr near Silent - the tfev, ind tof»t!'nr they 
lorn, the Kiiiavha B J*ochbontu?i iu or be^Jnin?; of *ali the rivers 

of to stern Virginia aiui has i«m* hi'’Insist rverfure Altitude of «17 tV.e 
pr^^ont West vii^'inia 1 © fiftyfiv^. count*os* 


V.est Viri'iniii Ixccarau r j - when Vir.ciMio left the Union in l?f>l 

r-.nd her application for statehood v©.fi nccoptcd or* June This 

becwie final in 191^ vhen Chl^f j»r»tie« ]lushes rul.led tdnt the st^te 
ov;ml Vir^nio *lh ( i>b?,^rr,Oa fur lnprov«flc«Mits ^fore 1^.1* Tlunf:s: demds 
wei'0 paid In full on July 1, 19V7* 


however in hhiltutoipliia on October JO, 17 ^ 0 , t»,e Gontinentel Comrre?v 
approved the ■•Articles of Oojifodoration* t vhich meant thrt nlJ t>*<» 
thirteen original colonies ahould &t>f^idon tbf?lr veetori^ t:J«iew Vest and 
borth of the uhio river. Cieor^p t orv»n then propheoided tlvt 'All 
country \ ost, of Allnifshoriy I ountc.in viU *•» probably be nit rrider tr-e 
Ifeitod atr-t^s t v* limited to the Vi. i.ere vhich foil irtto th^ 

Atlantic oce. ti* l£ Thot^nc Jeffortwn bJid voted Vest Virginia would 
have* be sift the ftftirentb 



pocahcwas cyum 


in 

VEST VIBUIKIA 

When Virginia seceded from the Union on April 17,1^61, residents 
of the state were ready and willing tc set vp their own government, 

In Theodore F. Lang's book 'Loyal West Virginia's’, l£6l-l#}65, 3*2 
pages printed in Baltimore, Md» 1B95* the counties west of the 
mountains had for over thirty years or since IS? 9 had several open 
conventions and resolutions towards statehood. The vote on tttC&VoT* 
by delegates from Western Virginia was over ninety percent against 
leaving the Union, The National Government in 'Washington triad to 
have all counties south of the Patosisc down to Fredericksburg Included 
in the new state, but the mountaineers wanted only what they could 
protect - however I believe the Eastern Panhandle was added’by big 
business as the Baltimore and Ohio H.R, was using Martinsburg as its 
big Eastern headquarters - thus it hacame part of the state of 'Nest 
Virginia* 

Virginia was readmitted to the Union on January 26, 1*70. However 
West Virginia members in Congress were paid certain amounts by the 
Mother state to protect their rights and exchange of wounded and sick 
soldiers during the War. 

Being Frontiers or backswoodemen and a strong belief in being free 
it was decided at their last convention that the states motto be. 
"MONTAHI SEMPER LIBER!", Every West Virginian should not have to be 
told its translation. 

Sack to Pocahontas county « with all its state and national parks - 
31,83.6 acres divided into five Forrests and Parks - of which Watoga 
is a i^cdel for the entire state. 

The county produced many men for its size in all the wars our 
country ever fought - from Gen. Lewis’s troops at the Point to present 
times. James Waugh the first fought and was wounded on Sept. 11,3777, 
at Ghade ford on the Brandywine under the Marquis de 1« Lafayette - 
Lafayette was also wounded in this battle and although he lost the 
battle he was advanced to M&jdr General when only twenty years old. 
Note:, On Lafayette’s lest visit to the United States and being imde a 
citizen of this country he returned to France in 1*2*. Also on this 
tfship was a treat man from Just over the mountains at Lexington, Va. was 
a young midshipman - Mathew Fontaine Maury *- later a Uomsiodore in the 
Confederate Wavy and the man that organized and started the tJhited 
States Hydrographic Office in Washington. 

Another visitor to our county was a young country boy from over 
Parkarsourg way whose Father died when he was two years old. His Mother 
remarried and moved to Monroe County. While a young teenag* boy Jackson 
walked the Senec* trail to Union to place flower* on his Mothers grave. 
After West Point Jackson became a hero in theMexican war but cast his 
lot with the Gonfedercy. Laura Jackson Arnold, ’Stonewalls’ sister 
remained ioyaic to the Union and to this day her grave in Buchannon is 
debated every Memorial Day. 


* U.S.3, BRftMfcVWWf 
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Pabliihed aver? Tburada/ lioagt 
She last week of tea yeu. - 
Slalwad at the foti Offlea at hu 
linton,: Wait Virginia 2*96*, u 
osaond clau matter. -• •• 

SUBSCRIPTION CHARGES. . 
U Pocahoata* Count/ £4.50 a /*•> 
Bwikw 15.50 a y«a t. la adranca. 


JANE PRICE SHARP, EDITOS 

THURSDAY. APR. 29.197t 


'm 

Saim Hill has compiled 
the. following list .of the 
early settlers of Pocahontas 
County from the pages of 
Rev. W; T. Price’s book, 
‘‘Historical Sketches of Po¬ 
cahontas County.” The 
page number follows each 

V Adam Arbogast, 122; ' 
William Auldridge, 368; 
.Col. John Baxter, 50; 
^Henry Baker, ; 463; John 
rBeard, 548; Josiah Beard, 
’'343; John Bradshaw, 505;.„ 
Jaxnesr & John Bridger, 
558; David Bright; r. 542; 

■ Joseph Brown, 363; John?; 
„Bruffey, 117; Joshua Buck- 
ley, 211; John Burgess, 
351; Abram Burner, 426;... 
Reuben Bussard, 538; Val- , 
entine Cackley, 197; James | 
Callison, 435; Lewis: Ca- 
.naan, 665; Michael Cleek, 

. 379; William Clendenin, ■ 
155; John Cochran, 155;. 
Thomas Cochran, 422; John 
Collins, 412; John Conrad, 
397; Joseph & Andrew 
Crouch, 566; Michael 
Daugherty, 400; Henry Dil- 
ley, 298; Charles Lawrence 
and Thomas Drinnon, 459; 
Abram Duffield, 451; Wil¬ 
liam Edmiston, 439; John 
Ewing, 612; John Flem- 
mens, 274; Jeremiah Friel, 
175; Thomas Galford, 269; - 
Robert Gay, 128; David' 
Gibson, 195; Felix Grimes, 
188; David Hannah, 219; 
Richard Hill, 116; William 
Higgins, 273; Ellis Hughes, 
108; Peter Ingram, 273; 
David James, 347; John 
Jordan, 500; George Kee, 
292; Daniel Kerr, 376; 
Charles & Jacob Kinnison, 
149; James Lackey, 567; 
Peter Lightner, 180; Jacob 
Marlin, 105; Timothy Me 
Carty, 404; Dan McCollam, 
229; John McNeel, 135; 
Thomas McNeil, 381; John 
Moore, 289; William 
Moore, 355; Levi Moore, 
284; Moses Moore, 108. aid 


? William Nottingham, 
526; William Poage, 513; 
Frank Riffle, 567; Stephen 
Sewell, 104; Jacob Seybert, 
140; John Sharp, 213; Wil¬ 
liam Sharp, 331; John Slav- 
en, 144; John Smith, 302; 
James Tollman,. 486; John • 
Warwick, 428; Jacob War¬ 
wick, 234; John Webb, 416‘ 


John & William White, 
565; Alexander Waddell, 
479; Ralph & Stephen Wan- 
less, 455; James Waugh, • 
336; Samuel Waugh, 338; 
John Yeager, 442; William > 
Young, 306. . ' ■ 

, The Pocahontas County 
Historical Society is hoping 
to locate the sites of the 
homes of as many of these 
and other early Pocahontas 
County pioneers as pos-f 
sible. Then it, is hoped to/ 
mark these sites with a 
suitable marker as one of 
the County’s Bicentennial j 
projects. We hope that the 
descendants of these pio¬ 
neers will take an active 
interest in this project. . . 

If you have any informa¬ 
tion as to the location of 
these homes, please send it 
to Sam Hill, Hillpoint, 
Hillsboro, W. Va. 24946. 



•twas a cold and blustery Fall day in November 1963 when 1 made 
what turned out to be my last visit with "G.D.", on his farm below 
Buckeye, as on all my trip's home these visits were a must, 

A gentle "Come in", answered my knock - when entering "G.D% 
started to 3tand until I spoke - recognizing my voice with a warn 
•come in - have a chair'. 

Than I realized that he was almost blind, 1 sat in a rocking 
chair near him close to the fireplace. Soon the topics of the day 
were past and we settled down to talk and rock. There were many 
periods of silence as we reached far back in our minds to recall 
places both had visited and had memories of. 

Mow and again the logs in the fireplace would drop a burnt ember 
sending sparks up the chimney as though to prove something in the 
room was alive. 

Two old sailors - the teacher and his retired grade school 
student. We spoke of flying fish - porpoise playing tag around 
the bow at eighteen knots. Storms and calms - Northern Lights - 
Sunsets on the equator - Pizaros glass coffin in Lima, Peru, the 
Pampas of Argentina, Ships stores - tar and caulking hemp - belaying 
pins and marlin spikes - Jacobs ladder and the crows nest - flag 
hoists and yardarms - two block then execute. 

Some thousands of miles West and we were in the South Pacific 
working our way North on the Asia coast and experiences on the 
China station. Crossing equator - King Neptune and Davy Jones 
Locker - becoming a shellback. More silence and then we moved 
from coal to oil burning ships - ships with composite hulls ** 
steel covered with wood which was then covered with copper to 
retard fouling - barnacles and sea moss. 

We had gunnery exercises off the West coast of Mexico and visits 
on the U.S. West coa3t - ships with mangers on berth decks to 
clean chain as ahchor was being weighed. 

Out of nowhere "G.D.", said, its a long way from the Fo'c'sle 
to midships - to an officers stateroom aft - but you made it 
without collage - must have been some hard work and study, Maury's 
charts and Knights navigational aids and seamenship. I can recall 
few students I have known that could equal your record. I .stammered 
my thanks and said work and mork work - yes studies too. 

I put a small log on the fire while we just roeked - going back 
home soon - tomorrow 1 answered and the hour is late and must be 
going, "Always nice to have you drop in Vaughan ~ come back soon". - 
wa shook hands - no goodby's or farwell's. We had sailed the Worlds 
oceans several years in the space of a handfull of minutes. 

As I walked down to my car little did I know that thi3 would 
be our last visit. When I heard of his passing I prayed that a 
gentle breeze would cosae offl the mountains to the West and carry 
his spirit across the seas to the Highlands, 

"G.D". died Sunday March 22, 1964, 

"TAPS* 

Taps: There it sounds with it3 quivering note, 

Like a voice full of tears, or a sob in the throat-* 

That saddest, and sweetest, most beautiful call; 

How its notes hold the music, in rise and in fall. 

Whenever I hear it I think of the day 
When for me they shall sound it-and I far away- 
And I pray that they'll say, "he has fought a good fight," 

As the Trumpeter's bugle is saying Good Might. 

By: Midshipman Wm. N. Porter, Deceased, 




In our town there were many men that made a lasting; impression 
on our young lives. One such person was Mr. S.N, Hench, Every 
summer he always put several boys on jobs at the tannery, Hunter 
Bean, Hubert Blaven, a boy from Greenbrier Hill - do not know his 
name, We became good friends and after over a year after I had left 
school, Mr. Hench and my stepfather worked me into a foreman T s job. 
Along with Jim Biggs of the Beam House, Albert Moore of the scrub 
house, Mr. Sispmons of the rolling room, Mr. Cansper- , outside fore¬ 
man., i was made foreman of the Yard andRockers - a job I he u for 
almost two years. In fact Mr. Cross the Traveling Buperintdent and 
Mr* Hench wanted me to go to Clark School in Brooklyn N.Y. and study 
tanning. However I turned them down and soon joined the Navy, 

While on duty in Annapolis, Mr. and* Mrs. Mary McClintic Hench 
visited me several times on a stop over from New York to Roneervert. 
Other times Mr. Hench while passing through Washington on Sundays 
would call and 1 would spend the day with him - usualy by going to 
church. 

Another man not to be forgotten during these times was the Rev* 
Sidney Goodwin, the colored minister on Greenbrier hill. Here was 
a very patient and understanding man with lots of the Lo*rd’s 
wisdom* We often had our lunch on the river bank behind the tannery 
and while he talked I would listen- that3 the only way to learn 
something in at a a little foreign from you and on the other a'ide. 

Many a summer's day there would be hugh crouds gathered above the 
coal tipple to watch the faithful be baptised by total emersion 
acording to their Christian and demoniation faith. The good Rev, is 
gone now - God rest his soul. ; 

Of course We had our special sources of information and that 
depended In where we were going camping - if up the river on the 
evening train, we would contact Mr, C.J,Richardson, my Sunday school 
teacher and Mr. Harris the station Master - they would see that our 
gear was loaded in the baggage car and the train would stop just at 
our camp site, which would give U3 time to set up for the night ' 
as there would be only a couple hours of light. 

If going over to Tea Creek or the Upper reaches of Williams 
river we would seek the advise of Mr. Clawson MeNeel, or Mr. Ed. 
or Thao, Moore. WTS would leave Marlinton early in the morning - 
up stony creek - stop off at Baxters store at Onoto - ten cents 
would get you a box of Uneda buscits and a can of saradines^ a 
short rest then up the creek and across the saddle on the left ~ 
down and old railroad track and soon williams river - up about two 
miles and make camp, we used the same procedure here as at a camp 
out at Brown Yeagers swimming hole. Gather plenty firewood and one - 
person must stay awake all night - in turns. 

Now all that land is posted and no more can small boys wonder 
through the forest and cut young trees- build lean toos - or cabins. 
These memories ars stored back in the depths of my mind and will 
never be unlodged - just recalled - as 1 have over a thousand times 
in the past .forty years, a shame that so many moments lived then 
cannot be experienced by the young people of today - especially 
those mountain boys - born in the valleys and hallows of Green- 
Brier Valley in kocahontas County. 



Man/ years ago in far away FOland there was born a young bsbv 
who was given the name Frederic Francois Chopin, lfJlO-49. CVsooin 
became one of the worlds greatest pianist and composer. Although 
he traveled much of hi3 young life *39 years 1 throught Europe, 
spending swat of his life in France. All of Chopin 1 3 works and' 
recitals - every where - the inter desotha of the Polish country 
and aoul was in his music. Once when asked how he accomplished this 
he said that as a young boy studying bis music that Poland was so 
much a part of him that he could not part from his country - so he 
obtained a 3ioall urn - filled it with Polish soil and carried vH+.h 
him always - he never gave a concert nor composed a sheet of music 
witbour that urn being in the room in hia sight* .. 

Like Chopin and. his I’m 1JS. mountain boya have thousands of . 
events about our childhood sto*r«d way back in the memories of 
cur minds - and they are used too. Over a thousand tijnes I have 
brought - and rather subconsciously - to the front of my mind. 

After taking the Marinas to Iceland in the summer of 1941 - 
then Worth Africa in late 1942 - from there straight to the South 
pacific and Guadalcanal for month on month escorting Marines ud 
through the Ifev Hebrides - Vila Efata - Espiriu Santo - Isabela 
Island then left into bloody Guadalcanal. After watch on watch off 
during this time we thought the peak* had been reached but there 
was tn$- Gilber'-u a/id cloudy 'iz J .nv&. y uiftj><g ,:ji the wings. 

From all over the South Pacific there has never been such a 
cone oration of warships - except poeMbi.lv the force that invaded 
Month Africa - About a Week at sea we solit into a Northern and 
Southern section. The Northern section (Army) wae to take small 
Makin - which they did in just a few hours - there being little 
resistance. The Southern Force (Navy and Marines) were to taka 
Tarawa. This lasted for three days and was one of the bloodiest 
battles in the War thus far. After thirty3ix hours and the Marines 
had Just made a beachhead. During this time few cf the officers Or 
men of the ships had any sleep* 

Cotafng off the fl-midnight wfttch I turned in and Just lay in 
Siy bunk - too tired to close my eyes or even go to sl*e« - evidently 
something down in the bottom of my mind took m* back to the Green¬ 
brier and Pocahontas - I wag fishing up near tha old Campletown 
bridge across the Greenbrier and just ss I had snared a good slw 
bass - all hell broke loose - General Quarters had sounded ar.d to 
my surprise over three hours had gone by. Want through the general 
routine - but what was that roaring thud - The U.S.S. Luscomb Bay, 
another C73. (Kaiser built), third behind U8 in battle line had 
taken a fish in her bomb storage and she was gone- less than two 
minutee and over nine hundred men lo3t. i^ss than sixty were saved 
and they were blown clear of the burning oil* 

Two days later there was no resistance on Tarawa - all lf),GGO 
piu3 enemy were gope, only seven were captured - three later died 
and the rest refused to giy« any information. Our cost was oyer 
1.600 Marines killed many-wounded, two ships and many aircraft 
destroyed, From tbsre we limped into Honolulu and finely to flan 
Diego where I was trareferred to school in ?iew York and on over to 



Circus days in Marlinton an ? foehontae County. 

One of the greatest clays of joy and excitement for a smell boy 
watt when the circus oane jro town for thsir one night stand, l.onr be- 
five in the no-rning a large crown had gathered to vetch the elephants 
help unload the big wagons. hazily they you Id sot their tents in the 
field on lover Cataden Avenue - between the river and Knonpscreek. They 
were all three ring circus'as and us snail hoys would get. free passes 
for watering the elephants - our house being tJie last one on third ve. 
and we had two wells I r« de o»jt very veil. 

There was a parks druthers, dun Brothers, bovneys three ring circus. 
at noon the big parade with all the anir-iil cages being pulled by fancy 
decorated horses - Bauds atop sott* of the vr*gona - tbo stoan colli ope - 
blasting their tune all over the valley -after ths night show when the 
people carts frosa the big tent they found that the entire circus ’ns down 
and loaded on the flat cars - by one AM they would pull out and heed 
for Bikins. 

The biggest event about the circus was vhar* they pliyod Kitrlinton 
on a f enday. By Sunday jsornin;: they would be set up and » ny of the 
workers and performers would attend church - visit around the town - 
make friends with all us boys and show us around - guess this rme much 
bsttei’ tiutt having to chase us all the tiae. 

Once when my ship was tied up at htaten Island in Bow York and I was 
headed ior the :>taten Island ferry for Sew York City 1 passed 1parks 
Brothers Vast array of tents and you can believe tb' t brought back rore 
memories t)m\ tbs big city vriiicb 1 had seen several tires. 

1 guess tlxit tiie biggest ~&dov ever to play in Marling on w* nbout 
1912 when the ”101 itanch’ of&illldra Frederick Cody "Buffalo 411% 
1846-1917 stayed a week in l&rl in ton. They set up in the Held behind 
where the High school was built and between bar. 'liber Slurps l iming 
J ill andknapps creek* i-o tents - just about a ton foct high canvas wall 
around tiie Held 

Then I saw . nnie Oskliy, 1360-1924, neither she r.or Buffalo -ill 
did anything other thas ride in the -.j-racJe onch night. The real show 
was the Indians - cwjfcovo and girls - store like s modern dev rodeo. 
Anyhow .ill was heading bis show best editor an t.uropscn tour and I dent 
think the show evor etas east again - hovevor like Valevs Tonnet I sow 
those great tfastura characters and very fev people today can say tbst. 


botes on the Oporc. Mouse. 

In the 3usn©r the Opera louse ws a rolling rink - but some special 
ocussions wore held there alco. bout 1914 the Methodist bundsy Schools 
of Pocahontas County had & special necting there. I did have a picture 
by Gay of all the classes standing on tli© wooden sidewr. Ik or the street 
level. Yonder if any of those picttires could bo turned up in the county 
today? 

Another event was the first Pocahontas County fair - Food and Canning 
department was held there. I rssenber wall because ' other took first 
prise on Salt rising Bread - a blue ribbon aiw£ half barrel of 
Pillsbury flour, y ~t?p ?other Ernest her,loon took second prise with 
his garden tomato’s both red and yellow. I have pictures of these. 



Across the street from ovr house was the home of Mr. and Mrs, 
K.K.Ovorholt, parents of Hr. Albert Overholt, the Postmaster, Mr, 

R.K,Over ho It was a Confederate Veteran and would often take me on 
the porch and tall me tales about the war between the States. He. 
was In Pickets charge at Gettysburg - many times while visiting that 
place 1 cannot irrcmagine how anyone could march across that wheat 
field and return without a scratch - Mr. Overhnlt did and In his 
eighties he could still remember in detail many incidents of the day 

Also in our block lived some exceptional women. Mr. Ed. Rich¬ 
ardson’s wife - or "Aunt dolly" to everyone. Aimt holly was a nurse 
and would treat all us children's stone bruises, bee stings, scratc¬ 
hes etc. Just across the street from her was Mrs Lucy Overholt, wife 
of Mr, A.S.Overholt. she kept one or two cows behind Mrt R.E.'r 
house on the banlf of the slough and many times she would send over 
some rich cream or smcav Case 'Cottage Cheese 1 Mrs. Lucy could 
keep fin eye out for all the children in th# neighborhood - in fact 
all the housewives in our neighborhood seemed to know all the time 
where we were and just what we were doing. 

In November 1913, my Mother married again - this w«a a good turn¬ 
ing point in my life for at last I had someone to confide in. Mr, 
Clyde Ernest Denison, father of Anna - and I shared experiences and 
being more than just a stepfather he was a friend and taught me many 
things - hie advice3nd guidance was a great help - he stood behind 
me and advised me, helped me in my work, and never turned his bock 
on me. To Ernest Denison I owe a great deal. This firendshin last¬ 
ed over thirty five years - with Anna, Jenny and Kveelf vra were 
with him at the end. 

One memorable event in my young life asfi my first Boor hunt. Mr* 
Ed. Richardson with hie coon dog 'Ring 1 , Dr. ’C.o.Harold. D.R.S, 
my stepfather Ernast Denison and myself started out about. dark - 
everyone wore hunting coats except me but the excitment kent me 
going. ViaIked down the railroad about a mile below Dtillwell, then 
took to the hills - up a ravine - after about two hours and bring 
I knew not where we Btopped for a rest. Then Mr. Ed. turned ole 
Ring loose and he took off - after that It was for us to keen up 
with him. 

After a while Mr. Ed. 3aid he is on a trail - still more yelps - 
after about two hours he changed his bark and the others knew th-t 
the Coon was treed. Now as the hard pert - make a bee line for that 
tree » shoot the coon down, site him up than hand him buck high up 
out or reach of fling, 

tomes the best part of a Coon hunt. - getting breakfast - 
never saw so# many pots, pans and food come out of those costa. 

Soon a fire was going, coffee boiling - hot andstr ong. Flapjacks, 
ham and eggs, hot buscits etc. By dawn we were back at "Aunt Doily" 
and another breakfast - for her boys. The skin tacked on the barn' 
to dry. And that was my first coon hunt. 
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2 34 The Articles of Confederation 

Jones, who was convinced chat Virginia was too large for “repub¬ 
lican Government," wrote from Virginia that he felt sure the con¬ 
dition voiding land purchases from Indians would be attached to 
any cession by the state, “as there arc jealousies entertained of 
certain Individuals greatly interested in that question." 24 

Finally, on October 10, 1780, Congress disposed of the com¬ 
mittee report in accordance with Virginia’s demands by agreeing 
to all except the one voiding purchases and deeds from Indians. 
This was once more postponed. 213 Madison at first determined to 
lay the whole matter before the Assembly but finally concluded 
to leave it entirely in the hands of Joseph Jones to do with as he 
saw fit. Madison thought that many members of Congress who 
had voted against voiding the land claims did not wish to en¬ 
courage the land companies. Furthermore, he did not want to 
discourage the Assembly from making a cession. 26 This postpone¬ 
ment by Congress is undeniable proof that the interest of the land 
companies w'as a predominant influence in the whole dispute. 
Their desperation would not have been lessened by the knowledge 
that their rivals, the Virginia speculators, were to be protected in 
both the regions to be ceded and the region to be guaranteed to 
Virginia. 

George Morgan was not a man to surrender easily. Once more 
he approached the Virginia delegates, this time with an entirely 
new scheme for settling the Indiana claim to his satisfaction. He 
proposed that the dispute between the company and the state be 
submitted to arbitration according to the method laid down by 
the Confederation. To this the Virginia delegates haughtily re¬ 
plied that their state had finally decided the matter and that it was 
beneath the dignity of a sovereign state to submit to a foreign 
tribunal a case that involved only the claims of individuals. 27 In 
spite of this rebuff Morgan was jubilant over the defeat of the 
Virginia demand for the voiding of Indian purchases and over the 
congressional recommendation for land cessions. He prophesied 
that “all the Country, West of Allegheny Mountain will probably 

24 To James Madison, in Burnett, Letters, 5:399; Jones to George Washing¬ 
ton, October [2?], ibid., 396. 

“ Journals, 18:915-916. 

Madison to Joseph Jones, October 17, in Writings, 1:79-81. 

27 Burnett, Letters, vol. 5, p. 455, note 2; Madison to Joseph Jones, No¬ 
vember 21, in Writings, 1:98-99. 
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, be put under the Direction of the United States, Sc Virginia limited 
~to the Waters which fall into the Atlantic from the West & North - 
*West.” ~ • . 

In sending Morgan’s propositions to Governor Jefferson, Theo- 
dorick Bland remarked that “every art has been and tis probable 
may be used, by that Company to extend their influence and Sup¬ 
port their pretensions, and we are Sorry to say that we have Sus¬ 
picions founded upon more than mere Conjecture, that the land 
Jobbs, of this Comp’y, the Vandalia, and the Illinois Companies, 
have too great an influence in procrastinating that desirable and 
necessary event of Compleating the Confederation.” 29 Madison 
was even more alarmed than he had been over the rejection of the 
condition voiding Indian purchases. He reiterated the necessity of 
attaching conditions to any cession that might be made. While 
expressing His belief that Congress would not satisfy the cupidity 
of the “land 1 mongers,” he made it plain that he believed “the best 
security for their [Congress’] virtue, in this respect, will be to 
1 keep it out of their power.” 39 

With such warnings and advice to guide it, and with the con¬ 
viction among a majority that a grant should be made, the Vir¬ 
ginia Assembly took up the matter of ceding her claims. On 
January 2, 1781, an act was passed by which all Virginia’s claims 
northwest of the Ohio River-“The Old Northwest"— were 
ceded to Congress, providing the conditions were met. These 
conditions were the same which George Mason had suggested in 
his letter to loseph lones in July, 1780. including the guarantee, 
which Congress had refused to give: that all purchases and deeds 
from Indians within the territory ceded be declared null and 
( void. 31 Title to the land could not pass to Congress until these 
_ conditions were met . 

“George Morgan to Captain John Dodge, Fort Jefferson, December 1, 
1780, in the Draper MSS., 50J76, in the Wisconsin Historical Society. 

“November 22, in Burnett, Letters, 5:455-456. See also Ezekiel Cornell to 
Governor William Greene, October 24, ibid., 425-426. “The Indiana affair is 
a matter of great consequence, the state of Virginia hath undertaken to vacate 
the title made to the grantees and take the land to themselves, which proceed¬ 
ings gives much uneasiness to the original proprietors as it is a Country of 
immense value and they have made applications to Congress for relief who in 
my opinion, have lirtle to do in the affair.” 

“November 21,in Writings, 1:98, 99. 

* Journal, House of Delegates, / 777-2750, 80. 







BOB KITTLE 


MARLtNTON, W.VA. — After 10 o'clock on most 
nights, the only lights still burning in this sleepy town 
emanate from a cluttered newspaper office on Second 
Avenue. 

Inside, Jane Price Sharp is putting out America's last 
hand-set newspaper—the Pocahontas Times, a weekly 
which has remained virtually'nmchanged since 1892, 
when the country editor's grandfather, a Confederate 
Army veteran, established the; first press here 

“Grandpa was a man wtto believed everyone ought 
to have something to re ad/"Mrs. Sharp said of the Pres¬ 
byterian minister who:served as a chaplain to Southern 
Troops, and edited the Times until 1905. 

At 56, Mrs. Sharp and her six employes are among 
the last practitioners of a dying art—setting newspaper 
type by hand. The task is a slow and tedious one, requir¬ 
ing every letter, punctuation mark and space to be 
placed in rows on galleys of heavy metal type. 

But like most aspects of this remote farming com¬ 
munity, the newspaper's practices are dictated by tra¬ 
dition. And although the Times has given in to some 
modern ways, its front page will be set by hand forever, 
Mrs. Sharp says. 

“We've kept setting type by hand for so many years 
because that's the way my father and grandfather put 
out the paper. That's just the way it's always been done,"- 
Mrs. Sharp explained. 

About the turn of the century, Mrs. Sharp's grand¬ 
father Wtiiiam T. Price, a prolific writer and fiery preach¬ 
er, invested in a modern Linotype press —the kind used 
by most newspapers until recent years. 

“But the pre'* broke down so often that they sent it 
back after just a few weeks and returned to hand-set 
type," said Bill McNeil, Mrs. Sharp's nephew and the 
only man employed by the Times, which, until last 
March, had been published solely by women for more 
than a decade. 

"At least when they were setting type by hand, they 


didn't have to worry about everybody breaking down at 
once," Mrs. Sharp added. 

Today the front page of the Times is printed on a 
1911 vintage Babcock flatbed press. Originally driven by 
steam power, the aging machine is operated by an 
electric motor which frequently requires manual assis¬ 
tance to keep going. 

Newspaper-sized sheets are fed by hand into the. . 
press,- which is particularly cantankerous in -cold./” 
— weather, at a rate of about 1,000 pages an hour. . •-tsi 

"In the old days, they realty had to stoke the po.t 
bplly stove to keep the prese-going," McNeil-noted. 

"But Mrs. Sharp added, "TJTe'old press is'Vr pret'ty?«& 
sturdy animal. She doesn't require much maintenance." 

Only two pages ofufach edition of the Times are 
printed on the flatbed press. The other six to 10 pages are 
printed in Lewisburg on a modern off-set operation. 

About 22 hours of continuous press time would be 
required to print all 5,600 copies of the newspaper on the 
old press, McNeil said. 

The Times earned its fame as a country newspaper 
during the first half of this century, when Mrs. Sharp's 
father, Calvin Price, was at the helm. 

During the 52 years he edited the weekly. Price 
became a well-known conservationist and author. His 
popular field notes and stories about panthers which 
roamed lii^ Pocahontas County mountains became an 
institution to thousands of West Virginians. 

In 1954. Calvin Price State Forest at Dunmore was 
dedicated to the long-time editor and publisher who 
suffered a lata! heart attack three y^ars late,- while 
operating the pres 4 in his tiny newspaper ofrice. 

"At the lime, I had never run the press or done any 
of that kind of work," said Mrs. Sharp, who went to work 
alongside her father in 1944, after her husband Basil was 
killed in battle in Germany. 

"But we had to get a paper out. The Times had 
(Continued on Page 29} 
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• Mrs. lane Sharp, editor - and publisher of the noted 
Pocahontas iimes. Her late iaiher, Caivir, Price, iorme' 
' editor or me newspaper has a state forest named aner him 
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(Continued from Page 10) 




never missed a week, so I rolled up my sleeves and went 
to work. At the time, I had no idea whether we'd still be 
here a year later," the gray-haired Mrs. Sharp said. 

Like the newspaper, the office of the Times looks 
just about like it did when it was built in 1901, McNeil, 
36, said. 

Aging calendars and nostalgic photographs line the 
walls, and the rows of dusty books at one end of the 
wooden- structure have remained undisturbed for 
decades, McNeil added. 

Among the volumes collected by preceding editors 
are the Official Records of the Civil War, and the 1895 
edition of Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The front office of the Times houses a wealth of 
Americana which began to accumulate at the turn of the 
century, when Marlinton residents made plans to estab¬ 
lish a museum there. 

The museum never materialized, but a disarray of 


relics, including Indian artifacts and Civil War weaponry, 
still graces the cluttered room. 

During the years the Times chronicled fires and 
floods which struck this rural county, the population 
dwindled, but the newspaper's circulation increased. 

Today, the Times has readers in every state and half 
a dozen foreign countries, where Pocahontas County 
servicemen are stationed. 

"Wherever residents of the county went, the Times 
went too," Mrs. Sharp said. 

During quieter moments, the country editor reflects 
proudly on the historic legacy left to her by Calvin Price. 
"Of course, I'm not the writer daddy was. But that 
doesn't bother me. Most of the time I don't have time to 
think about it. I just pitch in and do what has to be 
done." she concluded. 

-Reprinted from THE CHARLESTON DAILY MAIL 
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Bill McNeil, handsetting type for the Pocahontas Times 


Mrs. Sharp, the editor, at her press 
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* ;-Parks and Recreation ■ 

■ 'This program has not 
been approved by the Leg¬ 
islature but probably will so 
.we .will print it while we 
have the list at hand; this is 
partiof the Governor's pro¬ 
posal of projects costing 
$aai;000,000 to improve 
West Virginia's State Parks 
Bnd recreation areas and 
Would be paid for from 
federal revenue sharing 
■fujids. 

> '-.Calvin Price State For- 
lest—construct residence, 
rgarage and related devel¬ 
opment, $75,000; construct 
.maintenance and shop 

- building and support facili¬ 
ties, $100,000; hunter and 
fisherman access trails 
:$30jG00; road improve- 
1 rnents in Spice Run area, 

$100,000. Total cost; 
$305,000. 

: '; $eneca State Forest— 

: construction of a camp¬ 
ground to include utilities, 
-related development and 
■ -four pit toilets for winter 
Ihunter use, $175,000; pic- 
; jnic area expansion includ¬ 
ing shelter and related 
^development, $75,000; de- 
’ >elop vacation cabins along 
-.Greenbrier River and Sene- 
:ca Lake with necessary 

- support facilities, $175,000; 

I - trail development including 

Allegheny Trail, $20,000; 

, .land acquisition, $30,000. 
-Total cost: $525,000. 

-' Water Systems for State 
^Forests—this request is 
.^necessary to provide ade- > 
-quate water supplies on j 
‘state forests as well as to 
comply with Department of i 
^Health requirements, ^ 
$675,000. ! 

. - : Sawuge,..,g pta t ar , i “ h rr 1 
State forests—this request, 
is necessary to bring some J 
state forests into compli-| 
ance with Department of 
Health and Division of Wa¬ 
ter Resources require-, 
ments, $765,000. i 

Beartown State Park— j 
! developing additional] 


trails, sanitary facilities,' 
parking, interpretive shel¬ 
ter, etc., $45,000. 

Cass Scenic Railroad- 
replace railroad station de¬ 
stroyed by fire, $125,000; 
demolish and remove old 
mill and other out build¬ 
ings, $50,000; upgrade ex¬ 
isting railroad track to meet 
safety standards, $25,000. 
Total cost:$200,000. 

Droop Mountain—con¬ 
struct picnic shelter and 
related development,.- 
$65,000; construct resi¬ 
dence and related develop¬ 
ment $65,000. Total cost;- 
$130,000. 

Watoga State Park—con¬ 
tinue campground develop¬ 
ment including utilities, 
parking, site development, 
$375,000; renovate existing ■ 
tennis courts by surfacing - 
and fencing, $25,000. Total 
cost: $400,000. 

Sewage Systems for 
State Parks. 

Water Systems for State j 
Parks. . ••• ] 

Watoga—resurfacing ex¬ 
isting paved roads and new 
camp area road $275,000. 

Droop Mountain Battle¬ 
field—resurfacing park res¬ 
idence to U. S. 219, $38,000 

Cal Price—resurfacing 
Laurel Run, Perry Rim, 
Nigh Gap Run, Oldham 
Run and Beaver Creek 
roads, $1,430,000. ' 

Seneca—resurfacing 
camp ground road and 
trails, $676,000. . 
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Peari S. Buck Birthplace ( _ _ 

. At the West Virginia Tuan^cripta fcr Wnt Vvr-| 
federation of Wo me* s gjuia.” Mn.H07lr1itn.Ki 
Clubs Cooventi&U M White jLbaequrnt Board meeting) 

Sulphur Springs lust week, thanked the Federation fori 
Che drama gained added ^ continuing generosity, 
momentum 00 Prtday especially in underwriting 
morning, March 15 , whoa (ha cost of acquiring. the 
Mrs. Scerbo, in one of her manuscripts for West Vrr-. 
last appee ranees esFedBrs- g^.. .i| 

tiom President, presented At the meeting, the 
Mia. George Hoyltnsn, the Poumletioo's Board renew-d 
Lirthplsco’s President, the architectural plans 

with a gigantic contribution f or restoring the Birthplace ‘ addition to Mrs:. Hoylmen 
of $ 7,500 00 from the Fed- farm's old bam. It waa also iha following Directors st- 
erstinn, “This gilt,'’ Mr*. Warned that the Marlintoo tended: the Honorable 
Seer bo specified, "was Woman's Club intends to Cecil Underwood, Jane 
made to pay off the Foun- donate 0 life membership to Meadows, Virginia Yates, 1 
dntion's indebtedness the Foundation. In attend- MaribLeiat.VVoodrowTsy-! 
which has been neceesitat- anC g from Pocahontas [ 0f Kenneth Swopo, Peg 
ed by legal and transports- County were Mrs Libby Friedman, Katherine Find- 
lion foes ih the acquisition Barmdo (Vice President) and Mrs. Delmae . 

of Miss Buck's original ^ David Corcoran. In Miller, . . Ji 
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visits, acne of the inner thoughts of this 
great lady has been revealed. 

Cnee, at a am conference, aha vaa aek9d 
to TBflact upon Christman. Her reply waa, 

"Oh^. ChriBtaas is every day of the year, for 
every day there are wonderftil thin^a that hap¬ 
pen'to you," . j 

.’*• Ml3a Buck admired great people, but great¬ 
ness to her did not aean wealth, position, or 
prestige. She exemplified this in a conversa¬ 
tion at a luncheon af The Greenbrier 'in 1S71. 
That day the family cook of omy yenra van 
; being buxiei, end abe speke of the greatness. 

Of this •woman, erd h CM faithful ah» had bean- -J 
to Miss 3ucJc. Continuing in this trend of 
thought, Bias Buck spoke of the profound in- , 
fluence her mother had upon her,’and vhat a ~ 

; great person eha was. 

• Speaking to the student tody, and'guests,, 
at the FocahenU* County High School, she said- 
; ‘that to become famous van not hy chance, 
fo become famous one must constantly wort: 
hard, and, after becoming famous, many of the 
privileges of a private life .must be aacri- j 
ficed." 

Lost. July, when Kiev Buck van again in cur ] 
County, the Board af IHceotors of the Pearl 
Puck Foundation honored her with a surprise j 
birthday dinner. CXiring the evening: aha 
ipoks informally to the group assembled. . , 
She was asked about her aspirations for the | 
restoration of her home and the Cultural 
Center that ia to be built. She became quite 
excited about her hopes for the future. She | 
said "that not everyone was fortunate enough j 
to have too nations to love, on* the nation of ] 
your birth and one e ration by adoption." She 
*33 eoncomad about peace and understanding 
between China and the United Staten. She was 
determined that if tom people of these tu 
countries could sit down together sad dlacuaa 
their problems, understanding would be the 
result. Mijj Buds hoped that the tlan would j 
soon come when, at the Cultural Center, dele¬ 
gations from China and the United i tat as wcrfLd 
come together for a suspoeivm, and, through 
thin, her two beloved countrioa could achieve 
peace. Her dream should become our challenge, 
lie torch of love that she bore so proudly I 
must now be kept aglow by those who loved and . 
reacected her. ' V • 

We - of Marliotoc have truly been blessed be¬ 
cause our lives have touched the life of this 
grsat lady, Pearl Buck. We have mat her^ 
known her, ar.d loved her. I think thia poem | 
"oust expresses the feeling we ohare for Hiss 
a r V ' -- wUk». _ 
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Board of Education 

The Board of Education 
met for a special meeting 
on Monday, February 16. 
The purpose of this meet¬ 
ing was to work on the 
manual of school policy that 
the Board is in the process , 
of developing for the Poca¬ 
hontas County school sys¬ 
tem. 

The Board of Education 
met for a regular meeting 
on Tuesday, Feb. 24. The 
Board agreed to purchase 
four new school buses, two 
for 66 passengers and two 
for 54 passengers, at a total 
cost of $30,126.00. It is 
estimated that $43, 945.00 
will be received from the 
state for the purchase of 
new buses in 76-77 and the 
Board presently has 
$12,385.30 in account for 
buses. 

The Board approved pay¬ 
ment in lieu of transporta¬ 
tion of 50c per day to Mr. 
and Mrs. Jess Collins. 

The Board approved a 
— Fire Service Training 
Course in cooperation with 
W.V.U. and the State De¬ 
partment of Education with 
the class to be taught at the 
Hillsboro Fire Station. The ‘ 
funding, for this course is I 
through but not by the 
Board of Education. j 

The use of the Marlinton j 
School cafeteria by the : 
Pocahontas County Sheriff 
for a meeting on March 3 } 
and by the Marlinton Ro-' 
tary Club for a pancake 
supper on March 6 was 
approved. 

Rebecca Ann O’Brien 
was hired as a substitute 
teacher for the remainder 
of the 75-76 school year. 

Maternity leaves were 
approved for Debora John¬ 
son, effective on Feb. 24, 
and Susan Peck, effective 
from Sept. 7. 


Betty Seaman was trans¬ 
ferred from Hillsboro Ele¬ 
mentary School to Marlin¬ 
ton Elementary School for 
the 76-77 school year. 

Charles W. Young was 
continued on eleven 
months employment. 

The Board considered 
the annual 4-H budget re¬ 
quest presented by Ancil 
Schmidt and agreed to de¬ 
fer for future action. 

Approval was given to a 
request by the State Direc¬ 
tor of Transportation for a 
bus and driver to take 
approximately 40 students 
and 4 chaperones to Cedar 
Lakes, Ripley, in June for a 
Special Vocational Educa¬ 
tion Workshop. 

The Board approved the 
request of Quentin Stewart, 


Jr.’ to take 12 PCHS stu- 1 
dents to W. Va. State, j 
March 25-26; this is a part : 
of a Multi-Ethnic Fair, > 
sponsored by W. Va. State i 
wherein PCHS will devel- ' 
op, write, and tape a TV |- 
program on the Heritage of s 
Pocahontas County. ; 

Charles E. McElwee was ! 
employed as Title I Director 
for Pocahontas County for < 
76-77. 

The Board continued 
study of the proposed 
school policy manual and j 
approved payment of bills j 
presented by the superin- j 
tendent. 

The next regular Board 
meeting is on March 9. 





